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IN MISCHIEF. 


Sees to the instincts of his race, this hand- 
some Scotch terrier pup is indubitably in 
mischief. He has overturned his mistress’s 
flower-stand, and sits among the ruins, a self- 
constituted jardiniére, with a rose in his mouth, 
which, judging from 
the fierce light in his 
eye and the set ex- 
pression of his under 
jaw, he means to 
guard against all ag- 
gressors with as much 
pertinacity .as ver 
knight of old guard- 
ed his lady’s glove. 
Whether the beauti- 
ful picture he makes 
will win him pardon 
for the destruction 
that has called it forth 
remains to be seen; 
but handsome dogs 
are only too apt to 
find favor in ladies’ 
eyes, even when they 
are in mischief. 


BEFORE THE 
DOCTOR COMES. 


FOREIGN BODIES. 
HILDREN, like 
magpies, have 
the mischievous hab- 
it of making off with 
small articles of what- 
ever kind within their 
reach, and conceal- 
ing them in the most 
inaccessible _ places. 
The bird, however, 
shows a superior wit 
in not turning its own 
body, as the child 
does, into a receptacle 
for these stolen goods. 
The various orifices 
in which the human 
structure abounds 
seem to be regarded 
by the offspring of ra- 
tional man as somany. 
dust-holes for the re- 
ception of the gen- 
eral sweepings of the 
household. 

The nose being in 
an easily accessible 
position, is a favorite 
place of deposit with 
the child, and it is oc- , 
casionally made to 
contain as miscella- 
neous an assortment 
of articles as a school- 
boy’s pocket. A set 
of mamma’s diamond 
studs having myste- 
riously disappeared, 
a detective was em- 
ployed, and the whole 
house searched from 
cellar to garret; each 
servant's trunk, bun- 
dle, and person thor- 
oughly sifted, and ev- 
ery one of the house- 
hold in turn more or 
less suspected and ex- 
amined—except, of 
course, the baby—but 
allin vain, The dame 
had finally reconciled herself to the loss, when 
one day, the innocent two-year old being sud- 
denly seized with a sneezing fit of unusual vigor, 
mamma hag the satisfaction of receiving her 
= pear in her cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Such is the peculiar structure of the nose that 
any foreign body introduced into it can not go 


far, and the idea that it may reach the brain by 
this way is a vulgar and erroneous one. It, 
however, must be removed, for if left it may 
give rise to inflammation, and perhaps serious 
permanent disease of the part. Ifa body, what- 
ever it may be—a pea, bean, button, or what not 
—has been thrust up the nose, take a bodkin and 


nostril containing the foreign body, which will 
thus probably be driven out with the blast of 
expired air. 

After the nose the ear is the child’s favorite 
hiding-place, and it becomes frequently neces- 
sary to empty it of its unnatural contents. This 
is ordinarily done without much difficulty, as 





IN MISCHIEF. 


try to pass it gently behind, and then draw it 
out. If the object is not within easy reach, do 
not persist in the use of your instrument, for you 
may push it back into the throat, but resort to 
this simple and effective process: Apply a few 
grains of snuff to the unaffected nostril, and then 
press upon it with your finger, so that the child 
may sneeze with all its force through the single 


the foreign body can not.enter very far, for the 
passage, to the interior of the ear is closed by a 
membrane called the drum. This passage is 
crooked, but being very flexible it can be straight- 
ened by pulling the external ear up and back- 
ward, so that any body within it can be readily 
seen. Having thus detected its position and its 
nature, it, if soft, will be most easily removed 


by an instrument sharp enough to pierce it; if 
hard, by the ordinary spoon attached to the 
tweezers found in most toilette-cases. If these 
means fail, take a common syringe, and first in- 
ject into the passage a little sweet-oil, and, sub- 
sequently, some water, with sufficient force to 
drive it behind the object, which will probably 
be floated out on the 
reflux. 

As we are constant- 
ly making free with 
our mouths, and using 
them for purposes 
never intended by Na- 
ture, it is not surpris- 
ing that all of us, 
both young and old, 
occasionally suffer the 
consequences of our 
reckless indiscrimin- 
ation. Fish - bones 
and pins frequently 
slip through the lips 
and stick in the pal- 
ate behind. They are 
easily remoygd by a 
pair of pincers or even 
the fingers. As chil- 
dren will not open 
their mouths volun- 
tarily for such an op- 
eration, it is neces- 
sary to force them to 
do so by pinching 
their noses. When 
once opened the op- 
erator is master of the 
situation, and can as 
readily act in the case 
of a child as of a 
grown-up person. 

When the foreign 
object fairly descends 
into the gullet, and 
there remains, it is 
better to make no ef- 
fort to extract it, but 
to drive it downward 
by means of plentiful 
draughts of drink, or 
frequent swallows of 
some soft or half li- 
quid food, as bread 
or thickened soup. 
If the accident should 
occur immediately af- 
ter a hearty meal, it 
may be well, perhaps, 
to tickle the palate 
with a feather, and 
thus try the effect of 
vomiting. 

Though we do not 
advise any such vol- 
untary test of the 
power of endurance 
of the stomach as 
swallowing tenpenny 
nails, yet there are 
facts to prove that 
it has occasionally 
passed triumphantly 
through more ‘severe 
trials. - Josephus re- 
cords that the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem 
swallowed all their 
gold .and_ precious 
stones, to conceal 
them from their van- 
quisher Titus. The 
famous Sancy dia- 
mond of the French 
crown, monstrous as 
it is, was swallowed 
by its guardian when 
attacked by brigands, The historian says, that 
when the body was opened two days after the 
death of the bearer, the diamond was unhurt, 
but he does not say how it affected the last mo- 
ments of the heroic swallower. It is really 
astounding what the human stomach, as well as 
that of the fabled ostrich, will endure. If, how- 
ever, a child should have indulged in a diet of 
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pins and needles, it will be advisable to smooth 
their passage by a free supply of viscid food of 
different kinds, but the purges which are fre- 
quently given had better be avoided. 

There i the windpipe, which, 
leading from the mouth into the lungs, is apt to 





receive what was never intended for it. The 
orifice 9f this is guarded by a lid, which gener- 
ally n food is taken, but it occasion- 
ally suddenly talking or langhing dur- 
ing the process of swallowing, and thus we have 
e painful effect produced by what 

we term ing the wrong way. 
i emporary, is imme- 
yy a fit rt ion- 


y, however, a bod domly t, a8 @ piece 
tlre ” 

of money, is fodged in the wii mA re- 
best means of relief in such a case, ‘‘ before the 
doctor comes,” is that suggested by the cele- 
brated English engineer, Brunel, who, while amus- 
ing a child with pretending to swallow a guinea, 
actually got one down into the windpipe. The 
surgeon was called in, and every possible means 
known to art used, but in vain. The guinea 
continued to stick, and death seemed imminent, 
when Brunel's suggestion that they should turn 
him upside down and shake him was followed. 
This, after several trials, was finally successful, 
and the guinea fell out and rolled upon the floor. 
In a similar accident you can do no better than 
follow this happy suggestion of the great engineer. 
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0B Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of numerous Walking and House 
Dresses, short and trained, Girls’ Hoods, Children’s 
Jackets, Fancy Costumes, Tunics, Blouse Waists, 
Bretelles, Fancy Articles, etc. etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Success. 


Y DEAR GUSTAVUS,—When the news 
of Trafalgar came to England, and En- 
glishmen felt as if they had all been saved from 
destruction, and the one idolized name, from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, was Nelson, I 
suppose there was many a man—some obscure 
country curate, say—some small shop-keeper— 
some poor fellow going to the dogs—who had 
been at school with Nelson, had flogged him, 
perhaps, or been thrashed by him, and who 
could ngg help saying to himself, amidst all the 
thunder And splendor of his fame, ‘* Heavens ! 
what success, what glory, my old school-fellow 
has won—and I?” Do you think it is a wild 
supposition ? No, Gustavus, our fellow-travel- 
ers are of every kind, and no one of us can im- 
agine a thought or any conduct which scores 
of us do not recognize in our experience. For 
instance, this very supposition is not a mere 
speculation of mine; for just now I met St. 
John, the painter—and no traveler was ever 
more fitly named—who said to me, ** What a 
prodigious painting that is of Brush’s! Every 
body agrees that it puts him at the head of the 
whole profession. He is the fashion—the rage. 
The English and French academies solicit him 
as an honorary member. So young too, and 
at the very top of every thing!” 

**Do you know Brush ?” asked I. 

‘Certainly; we were school-mates. He is 
as high as he can go in his own line, It is a 
marvelous success; and he deserves it all.” 

St. John, you see, is a painter too. I don’t 
think you ever heard of him; I don’t believe 
you ever will. As he spoke I wondered if he 
contrasted Brush and himself. I wondered if, 


by the side of that glowing portrait of fame, . 


wealth, success, glory, he saw a picture of ob- 
security, poverty, struggle, and oblivion. Be- 
cause I did ; and as he was speaking I recalled 
that poem in ‘Jn Memoriam” which describes 
the divinely gifted man moving up from high to 
higher, and recurring sometimes to one who 
was his earliest mate: 
“Who plows with pain his native leq, 
And reaps the labor of his hauus, 
Or in the furrow musing stands; 
‘Does my old friend remember me?’" 
But I could see no trouble in St. John’s eye, 
nor was there any bitter tone of incredulity or 
envy in his voice. In fact, there was no taint 
of self whatever; and, my dear Gustavus, as I 
shook his hand and walked away, I had made 
up my mind that Brush, after all, was no more 
successful than St. John. 

#*Successful!” Thear youexclaim, ‘Why, 
you have just said that he was unknown and 
poor, Howcan you call a painter who sells no 
pictures, and who has no reputation, success- 
ful? I don’t believe Mrs, St. John is of your 
opinion.” 

Softly, my good friend ; I haven't said that he 
was a successful painter. Iwas speaking of the 
man St. John; and I ask you, Gustavus, or any 
other of our respected fellow-travelers, what is 
success in any manly and generous sense? You 
know very well that I appreciate the advant- 
ages of money, and, had Heaven gifted me with 
parts, I have no doubt that I should have en- 
joyed the possession of glory with the yest of 
you rising men; but I still ask, when we come 
to the‘bottom, to the hard-pan, what is success? 


Take a striking illustration which circum. | 





stances have lately forced upon our attention ; 
and pray, my good Gustavus, don’t think that 
your virtas il be more evident if you plunge 
behind a huge fan and ery, ‘Oh my!” I say, 
then, there was a traveler who left us forty or 
fifty years ago, by the name of Byron. You 
may haye heard of him. Ah yes! there it i 

You ask me if I have heard of the sun. Noy 


| if—as his lordship might himself have said— 
gory is your game, did he not have it? Had | 
here ever been a more enormous and dazzling | 


ontemporary renown? He was young, beau- 
til, fascjnating—a lord in a land where lords 
were then reverted, and the most famous man 
of his time. Men were mad with admiration 
of his poetry, and-one woman is celebratéd sole- 
ly because he ruined her. ‘* Do you mean—?” 
I hear you beginning. My dear Gustavus, I 
mean nothing. I grant every thing: his gen- 
ius, his marvelous poetry, the romance of his 
career—whatever you claim, And then I ask 
you and all my respected traveling companions, 
Brethren, is there one of us who for all Byron’s 
success would have been Byron? 

I think that I hear a unanimous chorus— 
“No! God forbid!” Now what is the real 
reason of our feeling? When we get down to 
it, is it not that the man Byron had nothing to 
do with his own success, and that what he, the 
man, did was mostly contemptible? He was a 
lord—yes, but he was born so, He was very 
handsome—but he didn’t carve his own face. 
He was very fascinating—so was Lovelace, 
He was a great poet—did he make his genius? 
Why, Gustavus, when I was in Rome, I remem- 
ber going to the Capitol, by the side of which 
is the church of Ara Celi; and in that church 
there is a little doll—a vile wooden or wax or 
stuffed figure—representing the Madonna, On 
a great feast-day the doll is brought out with 
all the pomp of the Church, priests and choirs 
chanting, and censers swinging, and clouds of 
incense perfuming the sir; and the doll is held 
aloft before the kneeling crowd of worshipers. 
The little image is hung with the most costly 
gems so thickly that it is a crust of jewels; and 
after due ceremonies the doll, which, I suppose, 
seems for the time to most of the worshipers to 
be the veritable Virgin Mary, imparts its bene- 
diction to them, and is withdrawn with the 
same pomp into the church. 

Lord Byron was that doll. He was covered 
with splendor, and the jewels were genuine ; 
for genius and beauty are not paste. But he, 
the man Byron, was as separate from them as 
the doll from the diamonds. It was not he who 
hung them around his neck, nor he who sewed 
them upon his golden robes. Take from him 
the part of his glory that was independent of 
him, and do you find any thing glorious? Strip 
his life of the glamour of his genius, and is it a 
successful life? If any school-fellow of his at 
Harrow, when Lord Byron’s renown was high- 
est, had thought as we have supposed some one 
of Nelson’s comrades to have thought: ‘¢‘ What 
success! what glory my old school-mate has 
won—and I ?”—would he not have been a very 
foolish fellow? For he would have been really 
saying: ‘“ Nature gave Lord Byron genius and 
beauty, and what has she given me?” How 
could he control the gifts of nature? Compar- 
ative success is not measurable between what is 
essentially unlike, but between equals. We 
do not compare roses with potatoes, but lilies 
with lilies, and toads with toads, 

Here, my dear Gustavus, I can imagine you 
saying that this is all evident enough, and then 
asking me what I have to say of Wordsworth ; 
whether in his case there is not a great success 
which might properly stimulate an old school- 
mate, and lead him to melancholy contrastings. 
Look atit; then. Throw out.the genius again, 
and we have a placid man living a regular, sim- 
ple life within his means; a good neighbor 
doubtless, possibly something of a quiddler. 
Wordsworth’s was a happy household. Wife, 
sister, daughter, were intelligent, capable, de- 
voted; and the tranquil years went by. But 
within twenty miles of Rydal Mount there were 
doubtless twenty families, each member of 
which will be forever unknown, and whose 
names were never publicly hearc of by old 
friends, who were only faithful, honest, affec- 
tionate, generous, poor, and happy. 

“Only—!” Stop, my dear Gustavus. The 
Wordsworths were no more. Those virtues 
and qualities are not the jewels hung upon the 
doll of Ara Ceeli, the gifts of unknown friends. 
They are the work of every man’s hand and 
heart and mind. They are what we can all 
have. They make homes happy; but they are 
not renown. ‘They are not what we mean 
when we speak of success. But are they not 
what we ought to mean? ‘The poor country 
curate, school-fellow of Nelson, when the Dells 
rang, and the cannon thundered, and the bon- 
fires blazed, and all England shouted ‘ Nel- 
son!” thought “what a prodigious success!” 
and secretly sighed that he was not successful. 
How did he know? How could he know un- 


} less he asked his wife and children? Nelson’s 


name was in all men’s mouths, Read his life, 


and tell me if you think Nelson was a success- 
ful man, I can take you to-day, Gustavus, to 
men living upon small salaries, whom nobody 
ever hears of, and compared with whom Nelson 
and Byron were total failures, 

It is a high honor to be chose Governor of a 





State, to be appointed an Embassador Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, to be elect- 
ed Alderman of your native village, or Council- 
man of New York—a great honor, Gustavus, as 
you know. But take the President, the Pope 
of Rome, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Prime Minister of England—great positions, all 
of them—but if these high places are attained 

intrigue, the stiecess is not an honor— 





it isdisgraceful. If they are the resuit of faith- 
ful and industrious ‘use of talents, then that use 
is the honorablé thing of which the place is 
merely the symt But faithful and industri- 


ous, use of the talent that we have, whether it 
be large or small, is possible to all of us—to the 
poor curate as to Nelson—to Wordsworth’s 
neighbor as to Wordsworth—to St. John as to 
Brush, 

That was what I felt when I wondered wheth- 
er the unknown and poor St. John were not as 
successful as Brush. Brush is famous, his 
name is familiar, his works are popular, his 
Pp sought, b of his genius. Brush 
had a hundred talents, and he has put them 
to the money-changer, and he has done well. 
St. John has but half a talent, and he has put 
that also to the money-changer, and he has 
done equally well. 

I have come in much lighter of heart since 
all this has occurred to me. I wish, indeed, 
that I could have the cap of Fortunatus for only 
five minutes, that I might wish for St. John, say 
four times his salary and the rheumatism out of 
his left shoulder. Yes—and I think I would 
add—for with that cap once on what couldn’t 
we do in five minutes! —I would add fame 
enough to bring admiring: buyers to his studio, 
and respectful mention in the newspapers, and 
a few weekly letters soliciting his autograph to 
place among those of the distinguished men of 
our country. But I should not wish him suc- 
cess, because he has that already, as much as 
any man can have—since henceforth we have 
agreed, I hope, not to call genius and inherited 
fortune by that name. When I think of my 
friend St. John, and remember that every body 
at last allows character to be the chief glory of 
man, I understand what Henry Taylor means in 
that familiar line of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde”— 
‘The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 
To tell you a secret, my dear boy, I derive im- 
mense comfort from that truth. 

Your friend always, 
Aw Oxp BacHELor. 








BLOT-TING PAPERS. 


No. IX.—DISPOSAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GRANDMOTHERS. 

LONG way this side of our grandmothers 

we find bustling, energetic women, who 
would laugh to scorn the idea that they need- 
ed any help in transacting their household busi- 
ness. But then, dear ladies, the laugh is not 
wholly on your side. We, in our turn, we in- 
capables, laugh to scorn your idea of life, or, 
if we do not laugh, we lament. We think you 
utterly fail to form any conception of the true 
motives, methods, and ends of the family and 
of society. We think you attain the less only 
by sacrificing the greater—that all this strain 
of the muscles destroys the play of the mind, 
Sometimes your work is really but half done. 
You rush through your house with a touch and 
go. You have not even an ideal of domestic 
comfort, of mere material purity. You appar- 
ently have great executive ability, but its finest 
feat is in covering your manifold defects with 
a superficial decency. Any person could do 
her housework who could be content with not 
doing it. Or, again, you are a marvel of thor- 
oughness. You are all “faculty.” You are 
the town talk for thrift and industry, You 
rise while it is yet dark, and pride yourself on 
having your breakfast eaten and cleared away 
before six o’clock. All very well, if you think 
it is a cheerful thing to do in our climate. 
Yours may be an extreme case, but it is like 
Byron’s gentle hill—the cape of a long ridge 
of such, You are at the extreme, but there 
are many following you at a greater or less 
distance. But tell us what you do with your 
time after you have thus taken it by the fore- 
lock. Are you really any happier? Do you 
really walk on a higher plane than we who 
like to begin the day with sunshine? Look 
at it, good friend. Is there not something left 
out, after all? Is your influence upon your 
husband elevating and spiritualizing? Do you 
help him to rise above his material occupations 
into the regions of thought and sentiment? Do 
you study into the hidden nature of your chil- 
dren? Do you thread with loving watch the 
labyrinths of their little life, that you may get 
the clew whereby to guide them through no 
winding paths into a happy and honorable ma- 
turity? And as they come up into youth, into 
young manhood and maidenhood, are you still 
to them the personification of what is most wise 
and winning and worthy in human character? 
Are you of the first consideration in your 
house? While you are thinking and planning 
for the others, are they thinking first of you? 
Is your approbation the confirmation, and your 
disapproval the veto, of every new plan? Is 
your house a familiar resting-place for weary 
pilgrims? Do the young people of your circle 
like your society, come to you for advice or 
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sympathy, for careless chit-chat and serious 
conversation? Do men and womén of miuik 
frequent your house, drawn by some unseen 
attraction?* Do you make of*your house a lit- 


tle sunny spot of greenery in the great wilder- - 


ness of the world, where the jaded may find 
rest, and the sorrowing consolation, and the in- 
ert stimulus, and the merry free play—whence 
every one goes ont a little fresher, a little bright- 
er, a little happier than he came in? . 

And look at yourself. Alas!. your hands are 
bulging at the joints, hard in the palms, rough 
as to the finger-ends, spreading, unshapely, and 
discolored, active enough in work, but ruined 
for delicacy and grace. But a woman’s hand 
should be soft and white and supple. Heav- 
ens! what heresy is this! What laudation of 
luxury and idleness and general worthlessness ! 
Let me say it again, then. A. woman’s hand 
should be white and soft and supple, and the 
robbery of grace and beauty which it has suf- 
fered only marks the loss of so much grace and 
beauty out of womanhood. I do not say that 
a woman may not do worse than have hard 
hands, and a face and form disfigured by toil. 
Tf it is a question of life or death, of dishonor- 
able dependence or deforming labor, there is 
but one choice. Rather there is no choice. 
It is better for a woman to sacrifice her soul 
through her body than to sacrifice her soul out- 
right, and spare her beauty. In the first case, 
she may hope to save something from the 
wreck ; in the second, all that is valuable goes 
down together. But it is none the less sacri- 
fice. If you must destroy comeliness and grace 
by hard work, there is virtue in doing it as qui- 
etly and cheerfully as may be. If you do it 
without the spur of necessity, there is no virtue 
in it at all, And let it be ever remembered 
and rehearsed that all labor that wears upon 
the physical frame or mental or nervous power 
of woman, whether it be indoor or outdoor la- 
bor, is so much taken away from her children. 
Whatever deteriorates her deteriorates her off- 
spring. Through inherited vigor she may stand 
all the wear and tear after a fashion, but there 
is imminent danger that her children will not 
live out half. their days, or will vex their al- 
lotted time with an attenuated existence. .No- 
thing but tranquillity, and high health, and hap- 
py spirits, added to the royal souls of mothers, 
can give us the brave, grand race that is to 
mark and make the Golden Year. ; 

The perfect woman is as beautiful as she is 
strong, as tender as she is sensible. She is 
calm, deliberate, dignified, leisurely. She is 
gay, graceful, sprightly, sympathetic. She is 
severe upon occasion, and upon occasion play- 
ful. She has fancies, dreams, romances, ideas. 
Sometimes her skies are clear, like the cloud- 
less blue of winter; but sometimes they are 
hazy and vague, like the Indian summer after- 
noon, She is never idle, but she sometimes 
seems to be. She uses her hands, but she ney- 
er abuses them. She commands her children 
and her household after her, but she does not 
drudge for them. She administers the govern- 
ment of her kitigdom, she dooketh well to the 
ways of her family, but she never eats her bread 
in the sweat of her brow. Her mind is in ev- 
ery corner of her house, but her face shines 
chiefly where husband and children and friends 
sit in the light thereof. She organizes neat- 
ness and order and comfort, but they are mere- 
ly the foundation whereon rises the temple of 
her home, beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth. 

Thus at least we comfort ourselves, Hassan 
and I, for our foes the housekeepers, who look 
down upon us. 

Since it can not be denied that our house- 
keeping flagged wonderfully after the first few 
days. The inspiration seemed to flutter and 
fade as we receded from Professor Brot, and 
left us stranded upon a cruel shore of bare flat 
facts. What is there to the kitchen after the 
novelty is over? When you have once baked 
a potato well, that is the end of it. While the 
world stands there can be no improvement. 
As like as two peas in a pod, says the proverb. 
As like as two thousand peas out of a pod. 
To boil pease to-day is to boil pease to-mor- 
row, and the next day, and forever, till their 
salt has lost its savor, and their freshness its 
flavor, and your soul loathes the sound of boil- 
ed pease. When Sally Lunn has once made 
a creditable appearance at the breakfast-table, 
you desire to wash your hands of that femme 
passée for all time. The only revival of inter- 
est comes with a new guest. They tell you— 
the good moral books of Advice to Young 
Housekeepers, and Mothers’ Aids—that you 
ought to serve yourself just as you serve your 
company. You will then be always ready to 
welcome and enjoy your guests, It isa good 
rule enough; but though the spirit be willing, 
the flesh is weak; and I have found that agree- 


able and exhilarating guests are the only spur . 


which the clear spirit doth raise to get any 
kind of a meal after the first two or three 
times. It creates life even under the jacket 
of a baked potato to think that somebody you 
love will eat it. There is real pleasure in mak- 
ing your table inviting—in bringing out for 
your friend something a little remofe from ev- 
eryday uses—something a little finer, a little 
rarer than is cast into the common lot. But 


for your own self, bless me! let us gnaw any ° 
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sort of a crust, and have done with it. What 
is the odds? You get a dinner for the fam- 
ily; it is gone in the twinkling of an eye, and 
you reflect with dismay that you must pace the 
same tread-mill to morrow. Or it is let se- 
verely alone, and you know that something is 
burned, or water-soaked, or underdone, and are 
equally brought to confusion. 

Hassan’s enthusiasm ebbed as rapidly as 
mine. He brought down newspapers, and read 
them surreptitiously behind his pile of cook- 
books. ‘Then he waxed bolder, and began to 
read them aloud to me. We all know it is nice 
to be read aloud to when you are rattling about 
amidst the crockery. You are likely to have a 
great deal of sympathy with the Cuban insur- 
rectionists,.and be mightily interested in the 
Suez Canal, when the chocolate is boiling and 
the oat-meal is burning, and all the outside 
doors are slamming. Finally Hassan showed 
symptoms of deserting the kitchen altogether. 

* “Come; it is half past seven, and I must go 
and get breakfast,” I say, decidedly, after many 
futile attempts. 

**Don’t rush,” says Hassan. 
oceans of time.” 

‘“ But it is half past seven.” 

*¢And we breakfast at nine. 
good hour yet.” 

‘But there- are the eggs to boil, and the 
“toast to make—” 

‘Tt takes just three minutes for the eggs to 
boil, and allow five more for the toast.” 

And then he goes into a mathematical cal- 
culation, showing by the rule of three that fif- 
teen minutes is enough to get all the breakfast 
in. And so it is—in his brain—nowhere else ; 
for though I never can detect any error in his 
figures, it is a matter of experience that break- 
fast never comes in fifteen minutes. 

And your neighbor does—dear little kind- 
hearted woman! But she will come round by 
the back-door, where you are already immeas- 
urably perplexed because the tea-kettle will not 
boil. Now it is not of the least consequence 
how kind-hearted people are ; they ought never 
to come in by the back-door. I am agonizing 
over the tea-kettle; but that is not suspicious, 
for it is past ten; and if she surmises cooking 
she will think it is dinner. You can always 
christen a meal according to the hour it hits 
nearest. We trip around the field of neighbor- 
hood gossip with a celerity which she probably 
does not understand. And the water will not 
boil, And I can not go into the dining-room 
to set the table. And the clock is ticking on 
toward half past ten. She is a dear little wo- 
man—but if she only would go! Does she not 
see how abstracted and incoherent Iam? For 
my under-thought will protrude into my surface 
talk. I expect every moment Hassan will come 
breezing in with, ‘‘ How do you make it on the 
breakfast?” And then we are lost. Already 
I hear his tramp emerging from his lair. Light 
breaks, ‘Mrs, Smith, I wish you would go 
out with me and take a look at our beans, I 
am afraid they are frost-killed.” Under-reflec- 
tion, ‘She won’t come in again.” And she 
doesn’t. My interest in the beans falls away 
as soon as she is launched on them, and I grad- 
ually edge toward the house, drawing her after 
me, Will she pass through or by the door? 
Oh joy! she makes as if she would go further. 
‘*Won’t you come in, Mrs. Smith?” Hypo- 
erité that I am—but how can you help it? 
“No, thank you; I believe I must be going.” 
And released at last, I make another desdent 
on the tea-kettle, and suddenly remember that 
I forgot to put in the wood upon the kindlings, 
and the reason why the water does not boil is 
that the fire went out half an hour ago. 

Such is life—in the kitchen. Professor Bior 
may garland it with roses, and put a bouquet 
of see-sawn-ing in its hand; but the grinning, 
mocking, hideous skeleton is still there, and will 
not be lectured or lessoned away. 


“You have 


You have a 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING DRESS MATERIALS. 


NGLISH bombazine is the winter material 
first worn by those putting on deep mourn- 
ing. Ht is imported this season in a finer qual- 
ity than was ever manufactured before, and is 
sold for $3 50 a yard. The range of price for 
qualities below this is from $1 50 to $3 a yard, 
that at $2 being most often sold. Imperial 
serge with broad, distinct twill, a mixture of 
silk and wool, and the new drap de Cyr, a sim- 
ilar fabric of jet-black color, are desirable ma- 
terials for street suits. For present wear they 
should be made with a Metternich mantle, flan- 
nel-lined or wadded, and with a basque corsage. 
In the spring the mantle will be dispensed with. 
There are double-fold goods, a yard wide, and 
cost from $2 50 to $2 75 a yard. -A new silk 
and wool material, without the twill that catch- 
es and holds dust so readily, is repped down- 
ward, and thus may be easily brushed clean. 
This is called drap de Syria, and is $2 50 a 
yard. Biarritz cloth, also repped downward, is 
a soft all-wool goods, at $2 25 a yard. Imperi- 
al armure is a thick but soft material with p 
crape-like appearance. It is seven-eighths wide, 
and $110 a‘yard. Tamise cloth with delaine and 
the crape cloths are lighter fabrics, used for house 
dresses in winter, and for street suits in spring 
and summer. Tamise of nice quality is $1 25 a 
yard, and a yard wide. Crape cloths of the 
same width are 90 cents. 





For second best dresses and for spring suits 
an excellent material is introduced under the 
name of drap de Paris. This is a smooth sur- 
face all-wool goods, with round threads too hard- 
ly twisted to be roughened up with brushing. It 
is a dead black, has a better body than alpaca, 
sheds dust as well, and has not its objectionable 
gloss. Three quarters of a yard wide, the price 
ranges from 90 cents to $1 10a yard. Less ex- 
pensive than this is gros grain‘alpaca with demi- 
lustre, a mixture of wool and mohair, sold at 70 
cents a yard in alpaca width. 

For lighter mourning is the glossy drap d’été, 
finely twilled, and forming heavy cloth-like dra- 
pery, worth $2 a yard; French cashmere, like 
that fashionably worn out of mourning, costing 
from $2 50 to $5 a yard; and lustreless fuille 
and poult de soie—all of which are trimmed with 
crape and worn for dressy mourning. 


TRIMMINGS. 


The trimming for deepest mourning is En- 
glish crape cut bias and double, and sewed down 
at cach edge to give the appearance of a band 
rather than a fold. This is for widows. For 
other persons a French fold or roll heads the 
wide crape band, or else bands of the material 
are piped with crape. Many narrow folds of the 
material overlapping each other are used for plain 
dresses, while those more dressy have flat pleat- 
ed flounces, or else are trimmed with box-pleated 
ruches of crape. 


BONNETS, CLOAKS, ETC. 


English crape bonnets are worn all the year. 
The frame is covered with two or three layers 
of crape, and standing pleatings form a coronet. 
The ruche in a widow’s first bonnet is a small 
crimped puff of white tarlatan worn merely above 
the forehead. ‘The strings are of black crape. 
The veil is a yard and a half long of English 
crape, with broad hem at one end, and the other 
gathered over the bonnet and under the chin. 
For other mourners the bonnet is all black ex- 
cept for young girls, or for those who do not 
wish to wear deep mourning. Then a ruche of 
soft white tulle is used. Lustreless silk trimmed 
with crape, or velvet, or gauze flutings, is worn 
for lighter mourning. Long crape veils, when 
not worn over the face, are fastened on the left 
side with an oblong jet pin. Round hats are 
high-crowned frames with upturned brims en- 
tirely covered with crape or with Donna Maria 
gauze. A boa veil of the same gauze is much 
worn with round hats. 

Suits are most usually adopted for mourning, 
but if cloak is preferred the choice lies between 
a velvet beaver with faille trimmings, or an As- 
trakhan sacque. Black marten or Astrakhan 
furs are purchased for mourning, but those who 
have handsome sable or mink sets continue to 
wear them. 

MODEL SUITS. 


The first suit for a widow is bombazine and 
English crape, made with nun-like plainness. 
A single skirt, just escaping the ground, is cov- 
ered almost to the hip with crape, double and 
bias, and put on perfectly plain without even a 
French fold. The basque reaches almost to the 
crape on the skirt, is very high at the throat, has 
tight sleeves, and is entirely covered with crape 
sewed in at the seams with the dress material. 
For greater warmth a Metternich mantle of 
bombazine, with broad band and sash of crape, 
and well lined or wadded, is added. The col- 
lar and cuffs are crape doubled or trebled, and 
shaped to fit, the edges left absolutely plain. 
An unpolished jet brooch, a jet chain for the 
watch, the engagement and the wedding rings, 
are the jewelry worn. House dresses are of the 
same material and trimming, but are made 
with a train. In the house a young widow wears 
the Marie Stuart cap, a small square of white 
tarlatan with a ruche around it. A point is 
above the forehead, and black ribbon strings 
fastened beneath.the chignon tie the cap on. 
Older ladies wear the Martha Washington cap, 
also of white tarlatan, with large crown and frill- 
ed border, and a pleating passing beneath the 
chin. 

The mourning dresses worn for a parent, a 
child, a brother or sister, are sometimes elabo- 
rately trimmed. A good model for a street suit 
is imperial serge with single skirt and Metter- 
nich wrap, trimmed with folds of the material 
piped with crape. Another of bombazine has a 
short skirt, a trained tunic, and a casaque. The 
tunic is straight and square across the bottom, 
is a yard and a half long, and is left flowing in 
the house, or may be looped for the street by a 
single loop at the bottom passed over a button 
on the belt. ‘This suits a tall, slender figure. 
A house dress of bombazine has a postillion 
basque with a crépe simulated in front, and 
coat-sleeves. No sash, but two large buttons 
behind. ‘The trained skirt has several rows of 
trimming across the front width, and a single 
row sweeping down from the belt to simulate a 
court-train. This trimming is a five-inch band 
of crape with diagonal pleatings of bombazine 
laid in its centre. Young girls wear short 
basques with revers of crape, or blouse waists 
with sailor collar and tie and deep square cuffs 
of crape. 

The Marie Stuart frill of English crape in 
standing pleats or of white organdy doubled and 
fluted are stylishly worn both in the house and 
street. A frill to match falls over the hair. It 
is a matter of taste as to whether white or black 
collars are worn, and for how long they are worn. 
Young girls wear white usually. 


GLOVES. 


Gloves to be worn with midwinter costumes 
are of black kid delicately embroidered with a 
solid gold thread that will not tarnish. With 
two buttons at the wrist, the price is $3 a pair. 
The new seamless gloves are commended for 
durability, as they permit greater pressure than 





gloves of ordinary make, because they have no 
seam outside of the fourth finger to be easily 
ripped open. Ladies can safely buy a smaller 
size of seamless gloves than of om shapes. Ad- 
justable studs of gilt, drawn together by a deli- 
cate chain, are prepared for fastening gloves made 
with but one button. A pair of studs cost fifty 
cents, and may be transferred from one pair of 
gloves to another. 

Gloves fastened by but one button, and with- 
out wristbands, are restored to favor now that the 
wrist is sufficiently covered by the drooping frills 
worn on cuffs and dress sleeves. Soft elastic 
kid gloves of this kind cut in the seamless shape 
are sold for $1 85 a pair, or $10 50 a half dozen 
pairs. The laced Duchess gloves that formerly 
cost $2 25 a pair are now $1 85, and those with 
eight ornamental studs on the back are $2. 
Longer gloves fastened by two buttons at the 
wrist make the hand look slender. ‘These are 
$2 25 in both light and dark shades. The col- 
ors chosen for church and the promenade are the 
red, Egyptian browns, chestnut, stone-gray, and 
black. Pink coral and cie/ blue gloves are im- 
ported to wear with dresses of those shades for 
full evening dress, and with carriage toilettes for 
visiting, the opera, and at matinées. Tinted 
gloves, scarcely dzeper than flesh-color, are more 
fashionable and more becoming than ivory-white 
gloves for evening. The three shades most worn 
are cream-color, écru buff, and pale salmon. 
‘These are shown, with very long wristlets, fasten- 
ed by three buttons, for $2 50, by four buttons, 
for $2 75, and by six buttons, for $3 25. 
novelty in white gloves has stitching of violet, 
gveen, and other colors on the back, with a sil- 
ver thread in point Russe stitch on each side of 
the silk stitching. Wedding gloves are snowy 
white, with crimped silk tassels and silver studs. 
Velvet mittens with otter cuffs are worn in the 
carriage for warmth, or are drawn over light kid 
gloves to protect their delicate color. Price 
$150. Kid gloves for skating are warmly lined 
with plush or lamb’s-wool; $2 50a pair. Buff 
and white castor gloves, fastened by one button, 
are 75 cents; mode-colored castors are $1, or, 
fastened with two buttons, $1 25. All fabric 
gloves, such as merino and cloth, are now made 
with the precision of fit and neat finish usual in 
kid gloves, and cost thirty per cent. less than 
the prices asked early in the season. 


GOLD AND SILVER WEDDING DRESSES, 


Dresses designed expressly for the hostess at 
a gold or silver wedding are of creamy white 
poult de soie with richly brocaded bouquets. of 
gold or silver thread. They come in dress pat- 
terns, and cost $175 each, 

FUR LININGS. 

Fur linings for cloaks are much used abroad. 
What furrier’s call *‘squirrel lock” is the fur used. 
It is not more expensive than wadded silk linings, 
and is much warmer. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; Pincuon; VirFoLer; and 
HuersteL; and Messrs. W. Jackson; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ArNnotp, ConsTABteE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Fisk, Cuark, & Frace. 





PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. Joun Henry NewMay, probably the 
finest scholar and ablest theologian that ever 
seceded from Protestantism to the Church of 
Rome, was offered the eminent position of The- 
ologian to the Ecumenical Council, but declined 
the honor on account of advanced age and im- 
paired health. 

—PavLineE Lucca, the favorite prima donna 
of Berlin, is the happy wife of Baron Von Rau- 
DEN, and her house is one of the most popular 
among the aristocracy of that city. She gives 
delightful balls, and dancing is her weakness. 
It is said that she is to come to the United States 
some time during the present year, to remain six 
months, during which time she is to give one 
hundred concerts, at two thousand dollars gold 
each—a cheery figure, but too high, probably, 
for fact. Consult Maurice StRAkoscH. 

—C2saR CaANntTv, an Italian author of some 
repute, is reported to have been authorized by 
the Pope to write a history of the Ecumenical 
Council, and for that purpose attends its ses- 
sions. He is the only layman admitted. 

—The Rev. Dr. GANNETT, after having officia- 
ted for five and forty years as pastor of the Ar- 
lington Street Unitarian Church, Boston, has 
resigned. He commenced his ministerial career 
as colleague of Dr. CHANNING. | 

—The Princess CoLonna, who has not a little 
reputation as a sculptress, has, through the in- 
fluence of the French Emperor, received an or- 
der from government to make some of the bas- 
reliefs for the Paris Opera-House. 

—The carriage that formerly belonged to the 
parent Quaker, WILLIAM PENN, is now owned 
by Captain Pierce, of Cleveland, Ohio.. They 
trundled it through the Cleveland streets amidst 
the wide eye-openings of that people. 

—The new volume of the Revolution opens with 
a vigorous and brightly-written serial story from 
the pen of ALicE Cary, entitled the ‘“‘ Born 
Thrall.” That spicy journal reports itself as 
growing in public favor, and strengthened by the 

ledged aid of a long list of gifted contributors 
oremost among whom appear the names of 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and her sister, Isa- 
BELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 

—Diamonds are diamonds even in this repub- 
lican country, and the female heart is much 
given to doting upon them; but what are our 

ems compared with those of three ladies of 
oe, the Princesses Bor@HESE, VIANO, and 
ROsPIGLios!I, who represent together more than 
five millions of diamonds. These jewels are the 
accumulated wealth of centuries, and are strict- 
ly entailed. 

—Mr. HoLsBrook, one of the surviving part- 
ners in business of the late GEorGE W. KENDALL, 
of the New Orleans Picayune, has erected a mon- 
ument in memory of his late associate bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘GzoRGE WiLKINs KENDAL 
born in New Hampshire August 22, 1809; die 
at Post-Oak Spring, Texas, October 21, 1867; 
printer, journalist, author, farmer—eminent at 





all; clear head; stout heart; strong hand; a 
man of many friends—most loved by those who 
knew him best.” 

—The withdrawal of the Rev. Dr. Oscoop from 
the Unitarians creates a flutter of interest in re- 
ligious circles. With what bbe nw body he 
will determine to connect himself he has not yet 
decided. He says he is neither anti-Trinitarian 
nor anti-Unitarian, but desires to starid on the 
unsectarian foundation of the apostles. His 
present tendency is toward the Episcopal 
Church. During his recent visit to England he 
saw much of the clergy of the Established 
Church, and expresses the opinion that the doc- 
trinal points of the past excite no interest among 
the masses of intelligent English people. He 
speaks of the sentiments of several high divines 
of the Church of England as remarkably liberal. 
For the present Dr. O. will devote himself to lit- 
erary pursuits. 

—Miss EvizaBeTH PEEBLES, derisively called 
a carpet-bagess of the school-teaching persua- 
sion, has been elected Clerk of the House in 
Washington Territory. 01 course it becomes 
part of her duty to keep watch of all the “ Bills” 
of that body. 

—The new Woman's Journal of Boston, with 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Hows, and STong, and Messrs. 
GARRISON and Hige@rnson, as editors, and in a 
general way summing up the progressive talent 
of the Hub, is a handsome and dignified paper, 
and highly creditable to the cause it advocates. 
Miss ANTHONY indeed accuses it of not knowing 
its mother, the Revolution, and Mr. GREELEY 
complains that it don’t abuse the Jribune ; but 
it doesn’t. suffer these criticisms to ruffle the 
serenity of its temper. 

—It is a little peculiarity of Mr. DisRAEtt that 
he signs all his letters simply ‘‘D.,”’ so that his 
autograph is scarcer than that of any English 
statesman. ‘ 

—How Queen VicTorra looks just now is thus 
described by a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette: 

**Queen Viororra is short and stout—so stout, in- 
deed, that fat would perhaps be a more correct term. 
Her face is full, round, very large, and heavy ; mouth 
large, and lips thin, but neither impressing you disa- 
greeably; nose rather prominent, but symmetrical in 
shape, and terminating sharply ; head of medium size, 
but looking somewhat disproportionate to her large 
face, more noticeable for breadth at the base than 
height, and flat or level on top; forehead straight and 
very finely developed ; eyes, I think, blue; expression 
unassuming, kind, and motherly. Her hair is quite 
gray—therefore, I infer, all her own. She looked to 
me from 55 to 60, though her actual age is 50, Her 
complexion has the brightest scarlet hue, indicative 
of much dinner-wine drinking, which is said to be very 
regular with her; and some malicious people say she 
don’t restrict herself to the milder stimulants.” 

—The Duchess of Somerset having taken a 

reat fancy to one of the daughters of the late 
Madame Marto (Grist), has adopted her, al- 
though the young lady has quite a fortune left 
by her mother. 

—Mr. Dickens has announced his intention 
of giving, in London only, a farewell series of 
morning readings, two of which will be for the 
Venefit of the theatrical fund,-which fund is one 
of London’s pet charities. 

—Mr. CHaRLzes H. WzEsB, who is said to be en- 

ed in writing an epic poem on Commodore 

ANDERBILT, has temporarily suspended opera- 
tions on that work on account of an infatuation 
for the Double-Headed Girl, whom he thus de- 
scribes: ‘‘The Double-Headed Girl is a brick. 
She eats and talks with both mouths, and to sup- 
ply the one or puta a to the other would puz- 
zle the best provider. Think how she’d open on 
oneina Caudle! It makes our hair curl to think 
of it! She’d be good company for herself, how- 
ever, and could never —— that you left her 
alone. You could set one head to watch the oth- 
er, and bribe it to tell you if she winked at any 
other man. Her peculiar style of architecture 
seems to have been specially intended for lunch- 
ing at railway stations; she could be putting a 
ham sandwich into the starboard locker and 
hoisting in coffee on her port side. Ata regular 
dinner she could go down the bill of fare two 
courses at once. Indeed, there is no end to an 
enumeration of the advantages which such a 

oung lady possesses over the ordinary run of 
the sex, and we do not care to discourage her by 
even hinting at the drawbacks to her usefulness. 
That she is an ornament to society nobody can 
deny. 

i Kar BRENZINGER, of Germany, and his 
brother, of this city, have just concluded, by let- 
ter, a game of chess that has been going on for 
ten years. ‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack,”’ 
etc., ete. 

—Miss BATEMAN (Mrs. Crowe) takes not only 
a deep interest in things dramatic, but has a 
large interest in a silk nianufactory in New Jer- 
sey, being part owner of one of the largest mills 
in that State. 

—Prince NAPOLEON is one of the oddest char- 
acters in Paris. In personal habits he is devoid 
of all ostentation; and although his table ex- 
penses at Meudon are 2000 francs a day, yet he 
prefers to dine often in a little café near the Mad- 
eleine, in the city, where he goes incognito, and 
meets men of all opinions, who are expressly re- 
quested not to trouble him with the title of 
“my prince.’? His children, though carefully 
educated, are still thrust out into the world, and 
taught to help themselves. 

—The London Times gives a charming sketch 
of GARIBALDI’s home on the island of Caprera: 
“Luxuriant groves of laurel and myrtle have 
sprung up to overshadow his lowly roof. All 
round, in the hollows, wherever shelter could 
be found or made, the orange and lemon are 
growing in thickets, while on more exposed 
sites there spreads a wide plantation of olive and 
almond, overtopped by the cypress, the pine, 
and even the date-palm, though the latter bears 
no fruit.”” Then we are informed that though 
‘““GaRIBALDI himself drinks no wine, he is a 
wine-grower on a large scale. The Marsala and 
Malaga grapes growing at will qn his lofty ar- 
bors supply luscious fruit. The prickly pear 
and the carob-tree are so prolific that their prod- 
uce is thrown, with a full hand, to fatten swine. 
The dairy is supplied with milk and butter by 
six cows of the tall Cremona breed, while nu- 
merous herds of cattle roam at large in the isl- 
and, needing no shelter at any time of the year, 
and providing the establishment with mountain- 
fed butcher’s meat in return for the Incerne and 
clover which the General coaxes out of artificial 
meadows where the grass is cut five times in the 
year. His potatoes are superabundant. He has 
been successful also in the cultivation of bees.” 

—Dr. Exvizanetsa Biackwrrt. has commenced 
the practice of medicine in London. 
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each of the eight leaves thus formed with single crochet ; in doing this put the 
needle through the under veins of the foundation stitches on the under side 
of each leaf. On the point of each leaf crochet in the first ch. always 2 sl. 
separated by 1 ch. Having completed the round, work sl. to the point of the 
following leaf, and then crochet alternately 6 ch., 1 downward picot, 6 ch. 

1 sl. in the point of the following leaf (each picot consists of 5 ch. and 1 al. 
in the first of these). After this follows a round of sl. on the stitches of the 
former round, Work another rosette like this, and then a smaller one which 
counts only six leaves; each of these leaves consists of 1 sc., 1 sde., 5 de. 



















































Blue Gros Grain Sash. 


Tis elegant sash is made of blue gros grain; it consists of two ends 
each twenty-four inches long and twelve inches wide, and three each sixteen 
inches long and twelve inches wide, which are raveled out two inches on 
the bottom. The upper part is finished with a bow, made, as shown by the 
illustration, of single pieces of gros grain raveled out on the ends, and 
mre in the shape of a fan; a knot of pleated gros grain completes the 
































Fig. 3.—Cottar witH CRocHET 
Revers.—([See Fig. 4.] 


Collars with 
Grochet Re- 
vers, Figs. 

aga 


Fig. 1.—Cottar with Crocuer 
Revers.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Sew the three 
rosettes togeth- 
er with a few 
stitches from 
the under side, 
\ as shown by 
theillustration, 
and then cro- 
chet around 
the edge, first 
the upper straight 
edge: work 18 sl., the 
last of which must come on the < 
point of the second of the two Fig. 2.—Crocuer Revers wiry Enpaina. 
leaves which point upward ; then [See Fig. 1.] 
5 ch., 1 de. in the sl. above the 
following picot, 6 ch., passing over four stitches of the rosette work 1 Ite. in 
the following stitch. The Itc. is, however, only half finished. Next work an 
ste. in the corresponding stitch of the following rosette, complete the Itc., and 
crochet 6 ch., 1 de. in the sixth following stitch of the second rosette, 5 ch., 
passing over five stitches 18 s]. Having completed this round, crochet the lace 
which edges the revers, and is worked on the outer edges of the rosettes: * 8 
se. in the following eight stitches, 5 ch., 1 de. in the fourth of the 8 sc. (count- 
ing from the end of these); 
in doing this turn the 
work; 5 ch., 1 sl. in the 
first of the 8 sc., 1 ch., 
turn the work, 2 sc. in the 
following 2 ch., five times 
alternately 1 picot, 2 sc. 
in the chain-stitch scallop. 
The middle one of the five 
picots must come on the 
de. of the chain-stitch 
scallop; then 2 sc., 
1 picot and 2 sc. in 
the following four 
stitches of the ro- 
sette. Continue 


Tue collars, , 
Figs. 1 and 3, ¢ 
consist each of 
a band three-quar- 
ters of aninch wide, 
which is sloped 
off on the front to 
only three-eighths 
of an inch; these bands are of 
double fine linen, trimmed on 
the front corners with revers. 
Fig. 4.—Crocuer Revers with EpGrnc. and on the upper edge with ae 

[See Fig. 3.] row crochet lace. Figs. 2 and 
4 each show a revers with a sec- 
tion of the lace in full size. For the revers of the collar, Fig. 1, make a foun- 
dation of 60 ch., passing over the last five of these, crochet: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 ste. (short treble crochet), 1 ch. passing over a foundation stitch. 
2d round,—In this and each of the following rounds leave the working thread 
three inches and a half long at the beginning. ~* In the following ch. 2 sc. 
(single crochet) sepa- 
rated by .3 ch., 7 ch., 
with this pass over 1 dc., 
1ch.,1de. Always re- 
peat from *. Work all 
the remaining . rounds 
like this one, only now 
always work the 2 sc. 
separated by 3 ch. in the 
chain-stitch scallops . of 
the preceding round. 
In order to make'a reg- 
ular edge, begin with 
the third round, and 
commence each 
round by work- 
ing 1 se. in the to repeat from 
first p. of the *. At the 


former round Fig. 2.—Scactor ror Point Lace Points where 


and 3 ch. ; Borprek or HaNnDKERCHIEF. the two ro- 
then begin : settes are 


the de- joined cro- 
sign. Finish each round in | chet the lace in the manner 
the same manner. Therounds | shown by the illustration. For 
are thus shortened at the be- | the edging on the top of the 
ginning and end so that the | band make a foundation of the 
last’ consists only of two picots | requisite length, and crochet on 
separated by a chain-stitch | this the round just described. 
scallop. »Next crochet a round | Sew. the edging and revers on 
in sc. at the edge of the revers, | the band in the manner shown 
fastening the threads by Fig. 3, and then set 
on the edge in at the the latter on a short 
"same time; for doing this chemisette. 
work 3 or 4 sc. 
with one of the 
- ends of thread 
Fig. 1.—Musiry anp Ve.vet Sas ror Batt Dresses. on the outer 
edge of the re- 
vers, and then work off the last sc. of one thread with the following thread. 
The remaining ends of the threads are cut away from the under side. On 
this round of sc. crochet the edging in the following two rounds: 1st 
round.— > 1 sc. in the fcllowing stitch of the former round, 5 ch. passing 
over three stitches, 1 de. in the following stitch, 5 ch. passing over three 
stitches. Repeat from *. 2d round.—> 1 sc. in the first sc., 3 ch., 
4 de. each separated by 7 ch. in the de. of the former 
round, 8 ch. Repeat from +. On a foundation of _ 
the requisite length crochet the edging for the upper A ati 1% 
edge of the band. ‘Then sew this and the revers ( Sess 
to the band, and join the latter with a short t3 Ge 
chemisette. 
~The revers, Fig. 4, is set together of sin- 
gle crocheted rosettes. For each of the 
two larger rosettes make a foundation 
of 8 ch., join these in a ring by means 
of 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet 
on this 16 sc., then 1 sl. in the 
first sc., * 16 ch., passing 
over the last of these work 
in the remaining 9 ch. 
1 sc., 1 sde., 7 de.; 
pass over a stitch of 
the ring, 1 sc. in 
the following 
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Pocket, Pin- 
moh 
Cushion. ; ‘jg. 2.,—TARLATAN AND SILK SasH For Batt DREssEs. 
Turs pin-cushion 
consists cf a reund 
flat cushion two inches in diameter, which is filled with emery, and covered with 
red silk. Both sides are ornamented with a plain point Russe embroidery 
pattern worked on gray canvas. For this first stretch four adjacent threads 
of red silk so that they shall cross and form squares, and fasten them on 
the crossing points with a cross stitch of gold thread. In each square first 
work a large cross stitch with double black silk, and then work over this 
another cross stitch with gold thread. The embroidery 
extends to within a fifth of an inch of the edge of the 
cushion. ‘This outer edge is covered with crimson 
velvet, which is stitched on; the piece must be cut 
the shape of the edge of the cushion, and a quar- 
ter of aninch wide. On the edge of the cushion 
sew a loop of narrow red ribbon. 


Sashes for Ball Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Sasn or Wuite Musiin 
AND Brack VELVET R1pgon. 
This sash consists of two tabs 
each fourteen inches wide, on 
the back edge an inch, and 
on the front edge three 
inches and a half long, 
and of two ends 
each twenty-three 
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casting, 
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Fig. 1.—Sxcrion or HANDKERCHIEF WITH Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY. 
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under ends. These are trimmed with pleated strips of muslin two inches 
wide, and with velvet ribbon an inch and half an inch in width. The belt is 
of muslin and velvet ribbon, and the bow at the back of it is of wide velvet 
ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Sasu or WuitTe TARLATAN AND Pink Sitx. This sash consists 
of three pointed ends pleated on the 
top. ‘The two under ones are each 
twenty-three inches long and fifteen 
inches wide. The upper end is of the 
same width, but only ten inches long. 
The trimming consists of box-pleated 
tarlatan ruffles, which are three inches 
wide, and raveled out half an inch on 
the edge, and a trebly box-pleated 
ruche of pink silk two inch- 
es and a half wide, and rav- 
eled out an inch on each 
side. The ruches may, how- 
ever, also be made of tarla- 
tan. The belt is of silk, 
finished behind with a bow 
of pink ribbon two inches 
and a half wide, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 
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yy Dress with Heart-Su 
Ku See illustrations on SHAPED 
‘att 


page 84. 

: : . For working this embroidery, first draw the contour for the 
Fig. 1.—Epeinc or SERPENTINE tape on oiled linen or paper; then sew the material for the 
Braip An Crocuet. handkerchief on the foundation in such a manner that the outer 

[See Fig. 2.] edge of the latter extends over the hollows of the inner 

pointed row a fifth of an inch; the material also covers 
the foundation an eighth of an inch. Sew on the point 
lace tape, following the 
contour of the design, and 
according to the illustra- 
tion. For this three such 
tapes are required; with 
two of these always form 
the five loops of the half 
rosettes on the outer edges 
of the design and the join- 
ing point be- 
tween every two 
half _ rosettes, 
and, of: course, 
always between 
the just worked and the sec- 
ond following half rosettes. 
Work with one tape the loops 
of the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh half rosettes togeth- 
er; inasimilar manner, and 
with the other tape, work 
po a the loops of, the second, 
. Fig. 2.—Insertion oF SERPENTINE Braip fourth, sixth, and eighth 
: AND Crocuer.—([See Fig. 1.] half rosettes; andsoon. In 

making the loops the tapes 

must not be cut, but laid over in a fold where required ;' with the third tape form 
the loops in the middle of each half rosette except the half rosette on the corners 





Fig. 3.—Epeine or Tare TRIMMING 
AND CROCHET. 


iti fet 


other without sticking the needle through the 
foundation. The tapes which come on the edge of the handker- 
chief must be sewed down on it so as to show the stitches as little 
: : as possible. Again button-hole stitch the point lace tape to the 
a ait ual foundation of the handkerchief with fine thread; then fill in the 
Aa te ital atl : spaces in the figures with little wheels, and the other lace stitches 
ee fea §=6shown by the illustration, and finish the outer edge of the border 
SNe Nh Ns with little loops, made by working loose 
Bia ge ae ee Pega button-hole stitches, and fastening these 
Sy mien bad oho hen with a second round of button-hole stitches. 
5 = Lastly, separate the handkerchief from the 
foundation, and carefully cut away the sur- 
plus material around the inner edges of the 
points. 


































































of the handkerchief. Having fastened the tapes in this manner, sew them to- Fig. 7.—INSERTION OF SERPENTINE the former round unnoticed ; also in the Ist 
gether where they come on and over one an- Bratb AND Crocuet.—[See Fig. 6.] ch. in the middle of the former round (under 


: Rosette FoR LinGeRIE iN Point Lace 
Fig. 1.—Corner or BorpDer For Stanp Cover, ETC. EMBROIDERY. Fig. 2.—CornER OF BorDER FOR Stand Cover, ETC. 


| and sewed at regular intervals on a crocheted double chain 





Dress with Heart-Shaped Neck and Stuart Fraise. 

Tuts blue poult de soie dress is trimmed with black velvet and wide 
and narrow black lace. The wide sleeves are gathered up and trimmed 
with a bow of black velvet. The Stuart fraise which edges the neck is 
made of two straight strips of mus- 
lin, one of Which is three inches and - 
a quarter, and the other two inches 
and a half wide. Both strips are 
sloped off toward the ends, and are 
edged on the straight side with edg- 
ing half an inch wide, and pleated 
on the other sides. Both strips are 
then sewed together in such a man- 
ner that the wide strip shall lie on the 
under side and extend half an inch 
beyond the edge of the narrow one. 
They are then finished with a muslin 
binding three-quarters of an inch 
wide, 


Crochet Curtain Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This cur- 
tain band is worked 
with fine twisted cot- 























Fig. 2.—Crocuet Curtain Banp. 


ton. It consists of 
a crocheted cord 
forty-eight inches 
long, the ends of 
which are finished 
with two crocheted 
leaf branches. For 
the cord make a F 
foundation of 18 stitches, join these in the round by means of 1 sl., Fig. 4.—Epeine or SeRPEn- 
and crochet as many rounds sc. (single crochet) as are required TINE Bratp AND CROCHET. 
to make the cord the requisite length, then draw through it a [See Fig. 5.] 

heavy strand of lamp-wick as foundation. The leaves of 
the branch are of graduated size; they are worked singly, 


Neck anp Stuart FRAaIsE. 





stitch foundation, which 
forms the stems. Each 
leaf consists of five parts, 
each of which is worked 
singly in sl. from left to 
right (not as usual, from 
right to left), and which Fig. 6.—EpoGine or SERPENTINE 
are then joined on the Braip ann Crocuet.—(See Fig. 7.] 
wrong side by 
means of sl. 
The largest leaf 
of each branch 
is worked as fol- 
lows: For the 
middle largest part make a 
foundation of 15 ch., and 
passing over the last three 
stitches, work back on this 
from left to right 12 sl., 
1 ch., and, further, 12 sl. 
on the other side of the 
foundation. This com- 
pletes the Ist round cro- 
cheted-on both sides of the 
foundation. 2d round.— 
Turn the work, crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on each sl. of the former round, only at the 
end of the second round leave the last sl. of 








Fig. 5.—INseRTION oF SERPENTINE BRAID 
AND CrocuEt.—[See Fig. 4.] 


end of the leaf) crochet 1 sl., after that 1 ch. 
In this manner work nine rounds more. ‘The last of these must, 
however, reach only to the under end of the leaf-formed part, 
after which the thread is cut off and fastened. The other four 
parts are worked similarly, but for each of the two larger make 
only a foundation of twelve stitches, and crochet altogether only 
nine rounds. For each of the two smallest parts make a founda- 
tion of ten stitches, and crochet only seven 
rounds. Having completed the five parts, 
crochet them together on the wrong side; 
in doing this begin on the under end of 
each part, and work always alternately 1 sl. 
in the following edge stitch of one, and 1 sl. 
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in the following edge stitch of the other part. 
‘The remaining leaves are worked similarly, but 
smaller than the one above described. Sew the 
finished leaves, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, on the chain-stitch foundation (stems 
of the branches) already mentioned, and jo'n 
each branch with one end of the crocheted cord. 

Fig. 2.—Begin this curtain band with the 
part which go¢ ye oy ap rtain, and make 
for the band which the. rings a foundation 
of the requisite length; crochet on this, over a 
foundation of coarse white cotton, seven rounds 
se. (inate crochet) with twisted crochet cotton. 
From 2d round on always put the needle 
th both upper veins of a stitch, For each 
ring crochet the Ist.round of 42 sc. over 
the foundation, join the stitches in a round by 
means of 1 sl. (slip stitch), draw the foundation 
thread slightly, so that stitches shall come 
close together, and the diameter of the ring 
shall be equal to the width of the crocheted 
band, On this round work in the round four 
rounds sc., always putting the needle through 
both upper veins of the stitches. In doing this 
widen in such a manner that the rings shall 


. neither be stretched nor too loose. Then string 


the rings on the band, and fasten them in the 
manner shown by the illustration, The twig 
consists of crocheted flowers and leaves. Begin 
in the middie of one of the long leaves with a 
foundation of 20 stitches, and, passing over the 
last stitch, crochet in the round on both sides of 
the foundation two rounds sc. over + foundation 
of coarse cotton. Widen as much as may be re- 
uired at each end of the leaf. Having com- 
ted the 2d round of sc., cut away the founda- 
tion thread, turn the work so that the under side 
lies above, and crochet from left to right four 
rounds sl. in the round, always putting the nee- 
die through the back veins of the stitches. Both 
on. the point and upper end of the leaf in the first 
three rounds always crochet at each side of the 
middle stitch 1 ch. twice, each time after a spacc 
of 2'sl,, but in the middle stitch 2 sl. separated 
by 1 ch, In the 4th round of sc. crochet on the 
point of the leaf 3 ch., passing over the middle 
stitch widen the upper end as previously, both in 
this round and until the leaf is finished. Now 
work an inserted round on the point of the leaf 
on the eight stitches at each side of the middle 
stitch, then a round all the way around the leaf, 
crocheting 5 ch. on the point, passing over two 
stitches of the former round with this; after this 
another inserted round on the same number of 
stitches as the previous one, and then one which 
begins and ends twelve stitches from the upper 
end of the leaf. On the point of the leaf work 
5 ch., passing over the three middle stitches of 
the former round. Crochet an inserted round 
on the six stitches at each side of the middle 
stitch of the last inserted round, and then a 
shorter one, which begins on the third stitch of 
the last inserted round. On the point work 6 
ch., passing over the three middle stitches of the 
former round. Begin the following inserted 
round on the fourth stitch, counting from the 
beginning of the last long inserted round, then 
crochet a ring all the way around the leaf, work- 
ing in the middle stitch on the point of the leaf 
2 sc. separated by2ch. In this round begin the 
stem three stitches from the upper end of the leaf. 
For this make a foundation of sixteen stitches 
after the last stitch, and crochet backward and 
forward seven rounds sl., fastening on the upper 
end of the leaf at the ends of the rounds, and 
turning the work. A round in sl. around the 
leaf and stem together completes the leaf, the 
under side of which is the right side’of the leaf. 
Work the second leaf in the same manner. For 
the flowers work each leaflet separately. Begin 
in the middle of the leaflet with a foundation of 
5 ch., passing over the last of these work around 
the foundation from right to deft seven rounds si., 
but for the under point of the leaflet always work 
2 sl. separated by 1 ch., and for the upper 
rounded end crochet 1 ch., two or three times 
as required, after one or two stitches space. ‘Che 
middle one of the three upper, as well as the 
middle one of the three under flower leaflets, is 
somewhat shortened. In order to effect this, 
crochet sl. in the 5th round in the place of the 
2 sl. separated by 1 ch., at each side of the mid- 
dle stitch on the under point always 1 ch, These 
ch. bend forward in the two following rounds 
coming before the ch. of the former round, while 
1 sl. is always crocheted in this. Join the leaves 
belonging to each flower ; the stem of each flower 
consists of a double chain-stitch foundation with 
a round of sl. worked on the under side. Work 
the stem of the buds in the same manner. The 
latter consist of a heavy strand of thread inclosed 
by four calyx leaflets. Begin each leaf in the 
middle with 7 ch. ; passing over the last of these, 
crochet around the foundation six round sl., 
widening as required, For the pointed end of 
the leaves crochet 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. in one 
stitch; on the under side where the leaves are 
pointed always work in the first round 1 ch. be- 
fore and after the middle stitch. Repeat this in 
each following round, but before and after the 
ch. of the previous round, working sl. in the lat- 
ter. Having completed four leaves, join them 
by means of a round in sc, crocheted on the stem 
ends; on this work four similar rounds, narrow- 
ing to form a cuff. Set together the different 
rts of the branch in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and join it with a band. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edgings and In- 
sertions, Figs. 1-7. 


See illustration on page 85. 


Tursr trimmings for under-clothing and bedding are 
very easily made. They are crocheted with th and 
a foundation of serpentine braid. 

Fig. 1.—This ng consists of two rounds, the first 
of which is crocheted in the serpentine braid, as fol- 
lows: x 1 tc. (tréble crochet) in a point of the braid, 
4 ch. (chain), 1 sc. (single crochet) in the following 
point, 4ch. Repeat from x. round.—1 te. in the 
tc. of the former round, * 8 ch., 1 ste. at the base of 
the tc., the stc. is, however, not worked off, 1 tc. in the 





rhe edging Pig, 4 is exocheted on the points of fine 
, eted on 
tape trimming. 1st round.—2 4 ch. 


round.—1 sc. in each point of the braid, between 

1ch.,1 1 ch. picot consists 
of 6 ch. and 1 dc. in the first o 9d round.—1 
d f the former 


Embroidered Napkin-Ring. 
See illustration on page 85. 

For making this ring, which may also be used to 
hold letters, gloves, etc., together, take two pieces of 
blue ribbon, each seventeen inches long and two 
inches wide, and round them off on the ends. Then 
work with crystal beads on the end of 
each piece of ribbon in bead 
figure with a row of 


of ribbon. About five inches distant from one end , 
make a cross slit, which divides the ribbon nearly its” 
whole width (the ribbon, however, must not be cut on 


the outer edges), and work the edges of the slit with 
blue silk in close button-hole si Cut of paste- 


— long _ ares —_ 7 sageed each of by ed 
eces on one side ue Spy up the 
y fn on the under 


So worked with 
ad stitch. Work the outer edges of each 
pasteboard piece in button-hole stitches with blue 
silk, sliding on a crystal bead with each stitch; then 
sew one piece with and one piece without embroidery 
together on the side edges so that the covered sides 
come on the outside; the ends are left without work- 
ing. Fasten the embroidered piece of pasteboard to 


t 
the ribbon is joined to the -and both ends stand 
out at equal lengths from the pasteboard pieces. 
Lastly, work the rounded ends of the ribbon in but- 
ton-hole stitch with blue silk, and trim them with a 
— of steel and crystal beads; also make each end 
in a loop an inch long, according to the illustration. 


Corneus See Beaten Ree ens ee Sige. 8 


See illustration on page 85. 


Tue box cover, of which Fig. 1 shows part of the bor- 
der in full size, is of white honey-comb cloth—a cotton 
material, the texture of which forms little sunken 
squares edged by loose, interwoven These 
threads are only fastened in the material at the cross- 
ing points, and lie loosely on the remainder. In con- 
sequence oi this peculiarity of the texture the mate- 
rial may be worked in a pretty manner, and without 
trouble, with wool, silk, or cotton of contrasting col- 
ors by running the selected threads under the loose 
crossing threads in a designated a The illus- 
tration distinctly shows the texture of the material as 
well as the manner in which the threads are drawn 
through. The original, which is a cover thirteen 
inches square, is worked with black and red wool, 
and — with a woven white cotton fringe. 

Fig. 2.—This border is worked on coarse white 
linen with red —— cotton (Tarkish cotton) in 
point Russe and satin stitch. The stripes on the outer 
and inner edges of the border consist each of two bias 
rows worked in satin stitch, which are separated by 
cross stitches. Embroider all these satin-stitch rows 
from the middle toward the corners on each side in an 
po ieee direction. For the foundation between these 
stripes, first stretch two threads for the stripes of the 
squares, then work the star-shaped figures in point 
Russe, according to the illustration. The orginal 
consists of a piece of linen fourteen and.a half inches 
we is raveled out around the edges an inch 


Rosette for Lingerie, Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 85. 

Tus rosette is used for stewing cravat ends, col- 
lars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, etc. Work it with the point- 
lace ee already familiar to our readers, and -with 
rather fine twisted cotton or thread. First draw the 
design for the tape on paper or oiled linen, fasten the 
latter on pasteboard, and sew on the tape according 
to the design. Work the outer scallops together by 
eager in the tape on the end ofeach scallop. Fasten 
the ends of the tape carefully. Sew the tape together 
where the ends meet without sticking the needle 
through the foundation, and work the er half of 
the rosette with lace stitch in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Work the button-hole stitches on 
the outer edge, as shown by the illustration on page 
84 for Border of Handkerchief. 





THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY 
GRAIL. 


T is somewhat remarkable that, while a knowl- 
edge of the ancient myths of Greece and Rome 
is almost universal, an acquaintance with the 
noble legendary history of our own race is so 
infrequent and imperfect. Every school-boy is 
familiar with the adventures of Jason and the 
Argonauts, of Agamemnon and Achilles; has 
followed the wanderings of ‘much - planning 
Ulysses” and of pious /Eneas, and knows by 
heart the story of the wolf-reared cubs of Rome; 
yet comparatively few, even of educated persons, 
are acquainted with the stirring tales of chivalry 
recorded in the English tongue by the ancient 
chroniclers, or have any but the most meagre 
knowledge of the glorious company of Christian 
knights at Arthur’s Court, whose deeds of valor 
filled all Christendom with their renown. The 
publishing of Tennyson’s beautiful ‘‘ Idyls of the 
King” attracted popular attention to this subject, 
the interest in which has been recently revived 
by the appearance of ‘‘The Holy Grail” and 
other Arthurian poems. 

This legendary lore is not only of the greatest 
interest in itself, but is also an unexhausted treas- 
ury of the finest poetical material, and has exer- 
cised a striking and important influence on En- 
glish literature. From it Spenser derived many 
of the finest features of his wondrous tale of 
Faéry; Milton designed making the Arthurian 
legend the subject of a great national epic; Bish- 
op Heber, Dean Milman, and Sir E. B, Lytton 
have constructed noble poems on this fruitful 





theme. It is the basis of Lowell’s beautiful 
** Vision of Sir Launfal,” and of several fine 
poems by Owen Meredith, William Morris, and 
other recent writers. Nor is the mine whence 
these have dug such golden nuggets yet exhaust- 
ed. This legendary literature is very voluminous. 
Lhave before me Southey’s edition of ‘‘ Le Morte 
d’Arthur,” reprinted from the Caxton black-letter 
copy of 1485. It fills two goodly quarto volumes 
of about five hundred pages each, and contains 
only a small part of the original material—the 
interminable Chivalrous Romances from which it 
is compiled. 

The Arthurian Cycle, as it has been called, 
has been compared to the classic myths of the 
labors of Hercules, and the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the old Homeric heroes. The resem- 
blance, however, is but casual and slight, and 
the difference of underlying principle is world- 
wide. A far loftier ethical tone pervades the 
chivalric romance than that of the classic mythol- 
ogy. The influence of Christian thought elevates 
it to an entirely different sphere of morality. 
The worship of ideal purity in the person of the 
Virgin - Mother, the enthusiastic championship 
of oppressed virtue and innocence, the gentle 
ruth and chivalrous courtesy of the Christian 
knight, attest the nobler inspiration of his acts. 
Even when, by the glamour of Satan or the spell 
of an enchantress, he falls into sin, the keenness 
of his remorse, and the ceaseless upbraidings of 
conscierice till his soul be assoilzied from guilt, 
assert the superiority of his moral standard to 
the loftiest conceptions of the classic mind. 

The intense realism of the Northern mind gave 
to its religious views an objective character, 
which to the more subjective theological opinion 
of modern times often appears grossly material- 
istic. ‘The weird mythology of the gray old 
North received from the savage scenery and 
rugged mountains, from the desolate fiords and 
swirling maelstroms, amidst which it was cra- 
died, a sombre and mystic character. Its gods 
were the incarnation of savage force, and it ren- 
dered supreme homage to superhuman strength 
and bravery. Of this character has its romance 
—its sagas and its runes—partaken; and even 
when transferred by the migrations of the North- 
ern nations to the more genial climes of Provence 
and Bretagne, or to the hills and valleys of Cam- 
bria, its legends continued to express their ad- 
miration of hardy virtue and romantic valor in 
man, and of stainless purity and constancy in 
woman. When to these native qualities was 
added the influence of Christian ideas, these vie- 
tues became idealized and refined beyond our 
ordinary conceptions of the possibilities of a bar- 
barous age. 

With the religious feelings of the Middle Ages 
was mixed much of mere human emotion. Christ 
was regarded as a mystical heavenly Spouse, and 
the Blessed Virgin as a sort of spiritual Bride, 
absolute fidelity to whom required the abnega- 
tion of all earthly ties. Hence the extravagant 
praise of celibacy, and the prevalence during 
those so-called Ages of Faith of the monastic and 
conventual orders. Tennyson finely expresses 
this sentiment in his poem of ‘Sir Galahad :” 

How sweet, are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle to the end, 
To save from shame and thrall: 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine: 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More beauteous aspects on me beam, 
transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


The British legend bears a much closer re- 
semblance to the fabliaux and romances of Char- 
lemagne, and of the peers and paladins of France, 
than to the classic mythology. Some have even 
asserted that the story of Arthur is only another 
version of the history of the great Cesar of the 
West, and that the British prince was a purely 
mythical personage. . But there wants not abund- 
ant evidence in the legend, in local allusions and 
ancient traditions, of the veritable existence of 
that ‘‘flower of kings” in the region of sober 
fact, as well as in the realm of romance and po- 
esy. The greater prominence of Charlemagne 
as the champion of Christendom in the conflict 
with the Saracen, and his more happy fortune in 
finding such a poet as Ariosto to embalm his il- 
lustrious deeds in immortal verse, may explain 
the clearer identification of his person among the 
mythic heroes of romance than that of the patriot 
prince of the ultimate dim Thule of the West. 
This Arthur, according to the ancient romance, 
was one of the nine great heroes of the world, 
the others being Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Cesar; Joshua, David, and Maccabeus; Char- 
lemagne and Godfrey de Bouillon. He kept high 
court at Camelot, and feasted daily at his great 
Round Table 


A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 


His magic sword, Excalibur, became the prop- 
erty, we are assured, of England’s lion-hearted 
king, Richard I., who bequeathed it to Tancred, 
king of Sicily. His body rests at holy Glaston- 
bury, or, according to the legend, ‘“‘ was borne 
in a mystic barge to the island valley of Avilion, 
whence in the hour of his country’s need he shall 
come again, and win the holy cross.” For his 
marvelous exploits he has taken his place, like 
the old demi-gods, in the firmament, and his 
name is perpetuated in 


The seven clear stars of Arthur's Table Round, 


or, as they are called in Shakspeare, ‘* Arthur’s 
Wain,” and by us the ‘‘ Great Bear.” 

He dwelt in the mystic border-land between 
reality and faéry, and seems allied to both. The 
stately figures of the old romance stalk before us 


| in the shadowy eld—the dim gray dawn of his- 


tory—like the- unsubstantial ghosts of Ossian’s 
vision, or like the spectres summoned by the 
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necromantic art of some potent Eastern ‘ma- 
gician. 


Thé favorite exploit of the Knights of the 
Round Table was the quest for the Holy Grail, 
the story of which illustrates in a striking man- 
ner the moral and religious sentiment of the 
times. ‘The Holy Grail, or San Grail, as it was 
also called, was originally (so runs the legend) 
the marvelous cup wherewith Phataoh used to 
divine—the cup that Joseph put into. the mouth 
of Benjamin’s sack. It became also, by what 


‘process of transmission we are not informed, the 


property of King Solomon. It was by gazing 
into this mystical cup that he became endowed 
with that profound wisdom which was his distin- 
guishing attribute. In course of time this sacred 
vessel came into the possession of our Blessed 
Lord, and, it was said, was the very cup out of 
which he partook of the Last Supper; and thence 
it derived its name, San Grail, 7. e., sanguis realis 
—the real blood. This mysterious chalice was 
next inherited by Joseph of Arimathea, who, ac- 
cording to medieval legend, colonized the coun- 
try of Wales, and carried thither the Holy Grail. 


The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o'er Morlah—the good saint, 
Arimathwan Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there a while it bode; and.if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills; but then the times 
Grew to such evil that the Holy cup 
Was caught away to Heaven and disappear‘d. 


For this hallowed vessel could be retained in the 
possession of those only who lived pure and holy 
lives, and was thus at once the test and the re- 
ward of virtue. 

Its reappearance on earth is thus described by 
the nun in Tennyson’s recent poem : 

Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail: 
For, waked at di of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
Blown....and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me—O never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came; and then 
Stream’d through my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with bea nes in it, as if alive, 
Till all the white w of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors ees on the wall; 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Passed, and the beam decay'’d, and from the walls 
The rosy ee died into the night. 
So now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among us, brother, fast thou too and pray, 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 
That so perchance the vision may seen 
By thee and those, and all the world be heal’d. 


In the old legend its apparition at King Ar- 
thur’s court is narrated in this wise: 

‘* As they were all together a sunbeam entered 
clearer by seven times than they ever saw gay, 
and all they were illumined by the grace of the 
Holy Ghost. They began every knight to behold 
the other fairer than ever they saw before. Then 
no man spake a word for a great while. Then 
entered into the hall the Holy Grail covered with 
white samite; but there was none might see it, 
nor who bare it. Then was all the hall filled 
with goodly odors, and the holy vessel suddenly 
departed, and they knew not whither it went.” 

‘Tennyson’s beautiful paraphrase of this passage 
will be at once recalled. 

It was thenceforth the sacred duty ofeach 
knight to seek through all lands for the Holy 
Grail, and to ride for at least a twelvemonth and 
a day on the Solemn Quest ; but only those could 
hope to win it whose lives were spotless and pure. 
So Sir Lancelot, though for knightly devoir, for 
valor, and for courtesy the perfect flower of Chris- 
tian chivalry, vet for ‘‘ the great and guilty love 
he bore the queen,” was unworthy of this lofty 
guerdon. Only Sir Galahad, of all King Ar- 
thur’s knights, had grace to see the Holy Grail. 
His quest is thus described in one of Tennyson’s 
earlier poems : 

A maiden iy go me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
hat often meet me here :— 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 
hree angels bear the Holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 


On sleeping vty # they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
“© just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 


In mystic armor clad, and bearing ‘‘ Arima- 
than Joseph’s” invulnerable shield, he fights the 
seven deadly sins, resists the most terrible tempt- 
ations, and overcomes all his foes, both ghostly 
and bodily. At length, in answer to his fervent 
prayers, Christ appears, bleeding yet glorified, 
bearing in his hands the Holy Grail. A mystic- 
al light, like that of Tabor, envelops the pros- 
trate knight, divine odors regale his senses, heav- 
enly music is heard, and he receives with awe 
the sacred vessel in’ his hands. He trembles 
with holy ecstasy, and dies, like Moses, of the 
kisses of God’s lips, and is taken up bodily to 
heaven. 

Very beautiful, and of deep spiritual signifi- 
cance is this pious legend, existing in an age of 
rapine and of blood. It seems to have been a 
personification of religious faith, and its influ- 
ence on a rude and barbarous community must 
have been most salutary. Doubtless many a 
stern old knight was moved to tender ruth and 
gentleness by its sweet and solemn spell, and 
many a sad recluse was thrilled with holy joy by 
its beatific vision. ; 

The Holy Grail is now deposited, it is said, in 
the Cathedral of Genoa; but more truthfally, 
according to Professor Lowell’s beautiful inter- 
pretation of the olden myth, whoso gives a cup 











_ marvelous vigor and fidelity. 
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of cold water in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
finds thereby the Holy Grail. 


The leper no bom, © Rigi. re by his side, 


avail 
ly Grail: 
Thou hast spent thy a gh A, = =? , 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This wae eee a a — —. on the tree; 
in ‘what 80 we share with another's need.” 

A prominent characteristic of the chivalric le- 
gend is its absurd extravagance of action and 
exaggeration of sentiment, and its strange blend- 
ing of love and religion. ‘The adventures of the 
knights outrage, with the naiveté of a fairy tale, 
all the possibilities of fact. - These ancient war- 
riors were of such astonishing prowess and such 
dauntless valor—the difficulties they met were so 
portentous—the giants they fought were so ter- 
rific, and dwelt in forests of such supernatural 
gloom, or in castles of such baleful enchantment— 
their magic armor was of such unearthly proof, 
and their swords of such ethereal temper—the la- 
dies were of such wondrous loveliness, yet of such 
rigorous austerity—and the magicians weave such 
potent spells, that we feel ourselves treading the 
unsubstantial ground of fantasy, and breathing 
its enchanted air. Yet there are wonderfully 
realistic passages as well. ‘The tilt and tourney, 
the battle and banquet, the hunt with horn and 
hound, with kestrel and falcon, are described with 


Concerning the general characteristics of this 
romantic literature, Addison, in his pleasant vein 
of badinage, remarks: ‘‘In books of chivalry, 
where the point of honor is strained to madness, 
the whole story runs on chastity and courage. 
The damsel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an 
emblem of her innocence; and to avoid scandal 
must have a dwarf for her page. She is not to 
think of a man till some misfortune has brought 
a knight-errant to her relief. The knight falls in 
love, and did not gratitude restrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet 
by her disdain, However, he must waste many 
years in the desert before her virgin heart can 
think of a surrender. The knight goes off, at- 
tacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 
stronger than himself, seeks all opportunities of 
being knocked on the head, and after seven years’ 
rambling returns to his mistress, whose chastity 
has been attacked in the mean time by giants 
and tyrants, and undergone as many trials as 
her lover’s valor.” 

Those tales were great favorites with our me- 
dieval ancestors, who found in them a relief from 
the tedium of the intervals of the chase, and war, 
or its mimic counterpart, the tournament. They 
beguiled many a long winter’s evening, as knight 
and page, fair ladye and sweet damosel, gathered 
round the blazing fire in oaken hall, in the mer- 
ry Yule-tide, 

While without the tempest thundered, 
And the castle turret shook. 

Their narration would cultivate high thoughts of 
gentle courtesy, and inspire an enthusiastic love 
for noble deeds, and a scorn of wrong and hate 
of all that was low or mean. ‘The old romance 
was not so easily exhausted as the modern sensa- 
tion story, with its breathless plot and headlong 
incident, with its mystery and its horrors, but 
held its stately course through perhaps a thou- 
sand quarto pages. To its simple auditors the 
marvelous achievements of its heroes seemed no 
whit less probable than to the readers of to-day 
the events of modern story. ‘The belief in magic, 
in the power of gems and talismans, in the won- 
drous properties of holy wells, of relics, charms, 
and sacred spells, brought the strangest events 
within the range of probability. The astonish- 
ing travelers’ tales of Sir John Mandeville, and 
of the wandering pilgrims and palmers returned 
from that mysterious wonder-land—the East— 
made the accounts of dwarfs and giants, 

Of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Of Cannibals that do each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders, 
seem quite commonplace. 

Throughout the entire legend personal purity, 
knightly honor, and religious faith are set forth 
as the attributes of truest chivalry, and the es- 
sentials for deeds of mightiest emprise. The fol- 
lowing noble words, which Tennyson has put in 
the mouth of Arthur, faithfully represent the 
ideal character of knighthood as portrayed in the 
old romance : 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

But the fair design of Arthur in the institution 
of this order of knighthood was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Like every great reformer, he was 
destined to see his lofty ideal marred and de- 
faced by the faults and follies of others. Like 
the close of some dark and dreadful tragedy, like 
the fall of the direful and inexorable fate that 
overhung the house of Atreus, are the last scenes 
in the history of King Arthur’s court. The gold- 
en circlet of brave knights is broken and scat- 
tered by this phantom quest. Queen Guinevere, 
the flower of love and pearl of beauty, for her 


husband’s friends—falls from her lofty place, like 
the sun from the sky at mid-day, and brings a 
dire eclipse on all the land. , Tecreant 
knights forget their solemn vows of cha, and 
honor, and call down, like an avenging deity or 
awful Nemesis, a fearful retribution on them- 
selves, a curse upon their country. The revolt 
of Mordred, the intestine wars that convulse the 
land, the ruin of the kingdom, and the death of 
Arthur and the queen in swift succession follow : 
The garrulous chronicler, in ‘‘ Le Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” makes Lancelot, as he stands beside the 
graves of the king and queen, thus moralize, in 
tautologic phrase, on the ruin he himself had 
wrought : 
“When I remember and call to mind her beau- 
ty, bounty, and nobleness, that was as well with 
her king, my lord Arthur, as with her; and also 
when I see the corpses of that noble king and 
noble queen so lie together in that cold grave 
made of earth that sometime were so highly set 
in most honorable places, truly miné heart would 
not serve me to sustain my wretched body. Also 
when I remember how by my default, my or- 
guility, and my pride that they were both laid 
full low, wot ye well that this remembrance of 
their kindness and of my unkindness sank and 
impressed so into my heart that all my natural 
ei, failed me, so that I might not sustain 
my life.” 
ahi solemn valediction the pious chronicler ex- 
a 

O, ye mighty and pompous lords, shining in 
the tratito aeey of bis tists life ; ye also, 
ye fierce and mighty chevaliers, so valiant in ad- 
venturous deeds of arms, behold! behold! see 
how this mighty conqueror, King Arthur, also 
his noble queen, Guinevere, that sometime sat in 
her chair of state, adorned with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, now lie full low in obscure fosse 
covered with clods of earth and clay. Behold 
also this mighty champion, Lancelot, peerless of 
knighthood, see how now he lieth groveling in 
the told mould, now being so feeble and faint 
that sometime was so terrible, now in what man- 
ner ought ye to be so desirous of the mundane 
honor that is so dangerous ?” 





BREAKFAST DISHES. 


M°s:, housekeepers can easily arrange or 
order a dinner; but when Bridget or 
Dinah wait for orders for breakfast, then comes 
the tug of war. What shall we have? . There’s 
cold roast beef, mutton, ete.; but paterfamilias 
may take exceptions to such fare. We propose 
to give a few recipes for toothsome breakfast 
dishes which can be made from those cold re- 
mains of roast or broil. 

Breer Rissores.—Cut the meat from the 
roasted joint, or take pieces of beef-steak left 
from dinner. Chop them very fine, freeing 
them from all bits of gristle. If salt pork is 
liked, chop a slice of it with the beef. To one 
tea-cupful of beef add one tea-cupful of grated 
bread ; if it is very stale, moisten it with milk, 
and chop with the meat. Add one well-beaten 
egg, salt, pepper, a sprinkle of allspice, and, if 
onions are comeatable, chop a small one for 
flavoring. Mix all well together; if the bread 
used is not softened, add two table-spoons of 
sweet milk. Flour the hands, and roll up the 
mixture into good-sized balls. Fry in hot lard 
or in beef drippings. Serve on a platter, and 
garnish the plate with sprigs of parsley and 
pickled beet-root sliced, and, our word for it, 
you will relish your breakfast. Mutton, lamb, 
and veal can be used instead of beef. 

We like to have our breakfast-table bright and 
attractive. Flowers, if only a small spray—a 
bit of ivy or evergreen—serve as an appetizer. 
Bacon, Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ wise man,” always 
insisted upon having his table ornamented with 
flowers. A cluster of late-blooming roses, shed- 
ding their fragrance over platter and plate, great- 
ly enhances our breakfast comfort. We think, 
if wives would try the spray of flowers or vine, 
they might not so often have reason to complain 
of the crustiness of their husbands. A crusty 
roll, fresh from the oven, possesses great attrac- 
tions—but a crusty husband! Words fail to por- 
tray him. 

Fried potatoes are easily prepared, and, with 
alittle practice, one can soon fry them as per- 
fectly as they do at Saratoga Lake. Slice the 
potatoes with a potato or cabbage cutter. A 
sharp knife may do, but for years we have used 
the ‘‘cutter.” Of course, they are first to be 
pared. Soak the slices all night in very cold 
water. In the morning dry them in a towel; 
then fry in boiling lard—as you fry dough-nuts— 
only cooking a few at a time. Five minutes 
will cook them, if the fat is as hot as it should 
be. A failure often results from frying too long. 
To make them crisp and white, only a few 
moments are needed. A large supply can be 
cooked, and warmed over in the oven when 
needed. ‘They make a nice supper dish. . 

Savory Porato CaKEs.—Grate one tea-cup- 
ful of raw ham; mix it with a quart bowl full 
of mashed potato. Mix well with two well- 
beaten eggs, pepper, salt, and a wee bit of mus- 
tard. Roll into balls, and fry a light brown. 
Sage or sweet marjoram can be added. 

CHICKEN JELLY.—An old hen will do for this 
dish, which is very nutritious and agreeable to 
invalids. Cut it up into small pieces; skin it; 
pour over it three pints of cold water. Let it 
boil until the meat separates from the bones; 
take out the meat, throw back the bones to boil 
longer. Chop meat with the rind of one lemon, 
having squeezed fhe juice into the boiling liquor. 
Put the meat into a jelly mould, seasoning it 
well, and when the liquor is boiled down full 
one-half, strain it upon the meat. Next morn- 
ing turn it out of the mould, and cut in slices. 
Cold roast meat of any kind can be similarly 





deadly sin with Lancelot—most trusted of her 


cooked, first cutting the meat from the bones ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


then, boiling them into a rich soup, season it 
highly, and turn over the meat; serve like chick- 
en jelly. This is a delicious and attractive dish. 
Paterfamilias is very fond of cold corned beef, 
well pressed, and cut in thin slices. What we 
buy of the meat man is never well corned; so 
nice pieces of beef are purchased, cut from the 
best parts of the fore-quarter, but not flunk- 
pieces. We purchase 20 pounds at once. Take 
three table-spoonfals of saltpetre, and dissolve in 
one gallon of hot water; when cold, pour it over 
the beef. A butter-firkin is a good thing to put 
it in. Let it stand, in cold weather, 48 hours. 
Now take it out, and pour over it one pint of 
fine salt, and one tea-cupful of molasses; rub 
these well into every crevice and pore of the 
beef. Next morning, turn your pieces of beef, 
and rub again; so on for five or six mornings. 

Then cook a piece our way, and you will say 
you never ate corned beef before. Place the 
meat into boiling water; when it boils up, skim 
thoroughly, and lift the pot on the back part of 
stove or range, where it will simmer but not boil 
hard. Chemistry teaches us that -rapid boiling 
hardens the fibres of all meat. Allow half an 
hour for every pound. When boiled so well that 
every bone will slip out, take from the fire, and 
press with a large plate placed upon it, with flat- 
irons for weights. Slice as thin as knife can cut 
it, and it will almost equal a tongue. 

We corn tongues in this manner, engaging all 
that the meat man has. To spice the meat, rub 
in with salt and molasses two ounces of allspice. 
For convenience, we have the twenty pounds of 
beef cut into three pieces. 

Corned mutton is very nice. In many vil- 
lages mutton can be purchased at a very low 
price; 10 cents per pound is often all that is 
asked for it. Several quarters can bée corned for 
winter use. 

Omelets are always delicious, though it re- 
quires some practice to cook them well. The 
following recipe for omelet with cheese is very 
relishing. Beat six eggs to a good froth. Add 
two table-spoonfuls of milk or cream, butter 
half as large as an egg, pepper, salt, and two 
table-spoonfuls of grated cheese. Beat all to- 
gether (having melted the butter), Fry like 
other omelets to a light brown, shaking the pan 
while it is cooking. 

Those who like salt pork will find the annexed 
recipe an improvement upon the usual method 
of frying it: Cut the pork in thin slices; let it 
soak in water overnight. Put it in a spider, 
pour boiling water over it, turn it off, and fry 
till the pork is well browned. Make a batter of 
one egg, a heaping table-spoonful of flour, and a 
little milk. Dip in the slices of fried pork, and 
fry in the hot fat. Slices of cold boiled potatoes 
cut lengthwise, and fried in the fat, are nice. 
Also, slices of wheat or brown bread. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT three months hence the public will 
have the opportunity of testing one of the 
most novel modes of locomotion which the gen- 
ius of the Nineteenth Century has invented. 
The pneumatic tunnel, which is now being ex- 
cavated underneath Broadway, will then proba- 
bly be completed between Cedar Street and War- 
ren Street; and those who desire to be blown 
through with lightning speed will only need to 
take their seats in the cars, which are to be 
noiseless, well ventilated, elegantly furnished, 
and gas-lighted. In the course of something 
like ten years it is expected that similar tunnels 
will have burrowed through all the principal 
sections of this island, and we shall travel almost 
with the velocity of thought. 

Of course it is a process of time to cut a tun- 
nel, eight feet in diameter, through New York 
City, at a depth of some twenty teet below the 
surface of the earth. The work is accomplished 
by a kind of circular knife, which is forced 
through the soil by two powerful hydraulic 
pumps; and then the cylindrical mass is taken 
out by shovels and barrows, raised by elevators 
to the surface, and carted away. When the bore 
is completed sufficiently to prepare for the first 
experiment, a substantial floor will be laid upon 
the bottom arch, and a railroad track upon that. 
The cars will be small, seating only eight per- 
sons, and will fit the tube so exactly that no air 
can escape. Engines, boilers, and chief of all a 
blower, will be required to propel the cars. The 
blower forces the air behind the car into the tun- 
nel by two sectional fans, and will supply 80,000 
cubic feet a minute. The action will be noise- 
less, there being no resistance before the car. 
Stations will be placed at convenient points. 
Notwithstanding the rapidity of the motion 
which will result from this mode of driving cars, 
no danger is apprehended. Besides the car, 
small tubes made of iron will run the entire 
length of the tunnel for the transportation of 
small packages, letters, and small freight. 





The series of “twenty-five cent” concerts 
given by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
proves eminently successful. There have been 
tour—the last one, at which Ole Bull performed, 
can scarcely be considered one of the regular se- 
ries, as the admission fee was doubled. The at- 
tendance indicates their popularity ; and the ob- 
ject of the enterprise has certainly been secured 
—that of giving good music at so cheap a rate 
that every one can afford to hear it. The hall 
where the concerts are held is a very pleasant 
one, being well lighted and ventilated, with com- 
fortable seats, and tasteful ornamentations. 





About twenty-five years ago an Asylum for 
Aged and Indigent Women was built on Twenti- 
eth Street, between Second and Thirdavenues. A 
society for the relief of this class had been formed 
some years before—the object being to make a 
comfortable home for those who had been well 
off in their younger days, and to whom the alms- 
house appeared a living tomb. The building is 

lain pa § substantial, comfortably, though not 
uxuriously, furnished; and there are now in it 
eighty inmates, who are all made as happy as 
home comforts can make them. None are ad- 
mitted under sixty years of age, and testimo- 








nials of good character are required, 
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A French journal tells of a young lady who 
recently went to the central commissioner of 
Lille and begged him to take the necessary steps 
for obtaining leave for her to visit Traupmann in 
his prison. ‘What do you want to say to him »”’ 
said the commissioner. ‘Sir,’ replied the 
young lady, ‘‘the matter is a simple one. M. 

raupmann is alone; he requires attending to 
and amusing. If I went to stay with him dur- 
ing the time he still has to live, I should be kind 
to him, and he might leave me the 4000 francs 
which he still possesses.’’ The astonished com- 
missioner tried to make the sweet philanthropist 
understand the bearings and morality, or rather 
immorality, of the plan proposed, but she only 
repeated, ‘The money will be lost, and he is so 
lonely.” 





The latest method of curing consumption— 
and by far the most agreeable we have any 
knowledge of—is that practiced at an estab- 
lishment on the banks of the Rhine called the 
“Grape Cure.’’ Patients have excellent quar- 
ters, plenty of fresh air, and every day go into 
the gardens, each one carrying a basket, which 
is filled under the watchful eye of the doctor. 
The patient then retires to a plestent arbor, and 
slowly sucks the grapes, A fine orchestra en- 
livens the curing process with excellent music. 
It is claimed that by this delightful process per- 
er cures are effected in from four to six 
weeks. 





Mr. Robert Bonner has a brother living at 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Last December Mr. 
Bonner wrote to the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in that place, which his brother 
attends, inclosing bis check for a sufficient 
amount to purchase a first-class bell, weighing 
1000 pounds, for the church building. here 
were no conditions about the gift, and nothing 
done to give it publicity. 





At Easthampton, Massachusetts, there are 
large button manufactories, which were founded 
many years ago by Hon. Samuel Williston. He 
commenced business life as a country merchant 
—his eyes having failed him while studying for 
the ministry. is wife, to help increase his in- 
come, occupied her spare hours in covering but- 
ton-moulds by hand. The idea suggested itself 
to her that machinery might be made to do the 
work. Hence originated an immense factory, 
and 7% uttons are known the world 
over. Mr, Williston is not only a wealthy man, 
but well known for his great benevolence. 





New Hampshire cousins must hereafter con- 
fine themselves strictly to cousinly affection; 
for the Legislature of that State has prohibited 
any future marriage of first cousins. 





The new suspension bridge at Niagara Falls 
has safely borne the test of several very severe 
storms. — a recent violent storm and gale 
it was supposed it would be swept —_. he 
bridge is a quarter of a mile in length, and besides 
its immense and well anchored cables it is sup- 
ported by guys, also well anchored in the rocks 
on either shore. It is also strengthened by in- 
numerableshrouds, which, attached tothecables, 
support the road-bed and keep it steadily in its 
place. The wind roared through the shrouds, 
making a noise like thunder. e bridge vibra- 
ted, and in the centre rose and fell fully two feet, 
giving to the entire structure a motion similar 
to that of a snake, shaking it to its very founda- 
tions, and snapping one after another of the guys 
until more than half of them were gone. Yet 
the bridge itself remained secure, 





A shocking accident occurred a short time 
ago at the Bristol Theatre, England. An im- 
mense throng were pressing in, when a woman 
fell near the entrance, where the crowd pressed 
in two directions. So great was the commotion, 
and the conflict to gain an entrance, that many 
others were — over and fell upon her. The 
heap of the fallen increased, but the eager crowd 
continued to press in, often trampling upon 
them. When at length the rush was checked, 
and policemen could investigate the calamity, 
forty or fifty men, women, and children were 
piled upon one another, and, horrible to relate, 
JSourteen corpses were found among them! 





Professor Blot’s Brooklyn kitchen is becom- 
ing an institution. It is now in successful oper- 
ation, and the promise made is, that food of the 
best quality, and cooked in the best manner, can 
be furnished to families at about the same price 
that the individual purchaser now pays at his 
market for the raw material. Professor Blot 
superintends the culinary operations himself, 
assisted by the best French cooks. A regular 
bill of fare is made out daily, and furnished to 
customers. It comprises two kinds of soup, 
two of fish, four of meat, four of vegetables, and 
other articles in similar variety ; and asthe price 
of each dish is marked, the customer may know 
exactly the cost of his dinner. The dishes or- 
dered are put up in portable kitchens, so con- 
structed as to keep their contents warm for sev- 
eral hours, and delivered at the door at the hour 
designated in the order. The empty vessels are 
collected when the meal is over, and taken back 
to the “kitchen” by servants employed for 
that purpose. The “ kitchen” is located at 105 
Hamilton Street. 





A most singular scene was recently witnessed 
at the State House, in Augusta, Maine. A lady 
from Portland—evidently a monomaniac, if not 
wholly bereft of reason—had caused notice of a 
sale of the State of Maine, its rights, appurten- 
ances, etc., to be posted up on the doors of the 
State House. A short time before the opening 
of the session she ascended the Speaker’s ros- 
trum, and offered the State for sale. Some bids 
were made jocosely by by-standers, but she made 
the highest, something above $20,000,000; and 
having struck it off to herself, took her seat in 
the Speaker’s chair. When the time for open- 
ing the session arrived she was politely request- 
ed to resign her position, but she declined, on 
the ground that having bought the State she 
must attend to her duties. Officers attempted 
to conduct her away, but she resisted so much 
that a scene of great confusion and discomfort 
ensued. Some of the members begged her to 
go out quietly, and she was at last persuaded to 
retire to the Secretary's room. he incident 
occasioned a good deal of gossip, and was uni- 








versally regretted. 
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THE HAPPY DAYS OF 
ANTOINETTE. 


OW many subjects no less touching, and 
often far more terrible, have been afforded 

to innumerable painters by the sad story of the 
life of Marie Antoinette! Who does not retain 
a vivid recollection of the tremendous contrasts 
in that sad story of the hapless French Queen? 
‘* Married at the early age of sixteen years,” says 
an eloquent writer, ‘‘ called soon after to the first 
throne in Europe; surrounded by a flattering 
nobility, an affectionate husband, and a promis- 
ing family, she appeared to have attained, as far 
as human foresight could admit, the summit of 
human felicity. In her brief interval of happi- 
ness, her spouse, Louis XVI., built for her the 
chateau of the Petit Trianon, in the grounds of 
Versailles, to which she withdrew from the severe 
etiquette of the Court, to find unalloyed pleasure 
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in the society of her children. She did not see 
the storm impending, that in-six short years 
was to burst over her loved ones and herself.” 
When the storm did burst, the gentle young 
mother of this picture did not forget the forti- 
tude becoming a Queen and the daughter of 
the Emperor Francis I. and Maria Theresa of 
Austria amidst the undeserved execration of 
the mob, and when following her harmless hus- 
band to the scaffold. When we have reminded 
the reader that the pretty little fellow here 
amusing himself with feeding the gold-fishes 
of one of the garden fountains is the unfortu- 
nate Dauphin, who survived his mother by one 
year only, part of which was spent as appren- 
tice to the cobbler Simon, we need add nothing 
further by way of pointing the pathetic con- 
trast to the future which awaited the laughing 
child, here so happily unconscious of his tragic 
destiny, 
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THE RAILWAY STATION. 


OR the last half hour, on that platform of the 
railway, have expectant friends been pacing 
upand down, waiting for the train that is to bring 
their country cousins to town; and now at last it 
isin. . As the cars glide by we are on the watch, 
scanning the windows for the face we want ; there 
is some one smiling and nodding,. or there is a 
white handkerchief fluttering, and our suspense 
is atanend. But when the train comes in, and 
car after car glides by, and the face is not there! 
Trains are missed sometimes ; or matters of busi- 
ness—that terrible business which plays such 
havoc with pleasure—interfere with the course 
of things; sometimes people fall ill; sometimes 
they die. We stand on one side gloomily, and 
watch the passengers alighting, bustling about 
with their luggage, and greeting friends happier 
than ourselves: we have vague hopes that the 


face we long for is there, and that we have 
missed it—that presently it will beam upon us 
through the bustling crowd. But no; the plat- 
form gradually clears; the last trunk, the last 
passenger, has vanished; and, disconsolate and 
forlorn, we trudge home. ‘‘ We shall have a let- 
ter to-morrow morning, or perhaps a telegram 
to-night,” we think, and are not consoled by the 
reflection: we are dull, morose, almost cynical ; 

the sight of laden cabs i is a grievance ; the gas- 
light on the window-blind behind which we know 
there is a merry meeting of old friends is an eye- 
sore. And perhaps all our ill-humor and misery 
might have been spared; perhaps, when we get 
home, there is the friend we went to meet seated 
cozily by the fire, and very glad to see us. It 
was all our own fault; we went to the wrong 
platform, or the wrong station, or at the wrong 
time. Well, no matter, our friend is here; we 
will put our churlishness in our pocket—the pock- 
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et of that great-coat, mind, that we have left in 
the passage—and talk of old times and coming 
pleasures, and what a jolly time we mean to have. 
And so, after all, our disappointment was a sham 
disappointment, and we will omit for the present 
those that are real, for we have other meetings to 
talk of—those depicted by the artist in our en- 


aving. 

The old gentleman with his daughters has his 
carriage waiting, and ‘his servant to look after 
his luggage; he has things made easy for him, 
and has not to trouble himself about rugs, port- 
manteaus, and such matters as oppress the minds 
of ordinary travelers. He is a man who has every 
thing done for him, and his daughter has her 
lady’s-maid, you may be sure; she is elegant 
and indolent, and could no more dress for din- 
her, unaided, than the Queen of Spain, in former 
days, could walk. We have since seen that, on 
Compulsion, queens can run; and so, perhaps, if 
put to it, this young lady would make shift to 
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brush her own hair; but, meantime, she has 
some one to do it for her. There is nobody 
to meet this elegant party, except Thomas the 
footman, who has come down with the carriage, 
and will see that every thing is right; nor has 
any one come to meet that other passenger, the 
young man who is feeing the conductor. He has 
had a seat all to himself; and if he likes to make 
the calculation, he will doubtless find that his ci- 
gars have cost him more than a prudent man 
would care to give; but those are trifles he does 
not think of—he is one of those who insist on 
‘* tipping” box-keepers when he is expressly re- 
quested not to do so—servants get bounteous fees 
from him, porters find him liberal; it is an arti- 
cle of his faith that not to do these things is to 
be a snob, and any thing is better than that: he 
can not afford to give any one an excuse for say- 
ing that evil of him. 

The girl kissing her sister—or cousin it may 
be, but we prefer to consider her a sister—is a 
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governess, who has come up for the holidays; 
let us hope that her situation is a good one, that 
the lady is kind to her, the gentleman courteous, 
and the pupils obedient. She will receive as 
hearty a welcome at home as she is now re- 
ceiving-on the platform. 

For the widow and her child there is no wel- 
come; and what a small portion of luggage is 
theirs, representative of their fortunes! No won- 
der the child turns with awe and admiration to 
gaze on that glorious vision—the young lady who 
has a lady’s-maid. ‘There is one face that will 
never greet them more, from railway carriage or 
elsewhere, in this world, and it will be a melan- 
choly season with them. 

The old lady with a basket is in trouble about 
her luggage, apparently; such people generally 
are. Shehas a flask of brandy-and-water in that 
basket, some peppermint-drops, and what she 





calls ‘* samwidges ;” she is coming up to visit 
her married daughter, and has brought a season- 





able present of pork with her. It is that pork 
that is at the bottom of her present trouble, be- 
ing absent without leave at the journey’s end, al- 
though she knows she put it under the seat when 
she started, and of course she took it with her 
when she changed cars. The conductor will 
have a troubled time of it if that pork is not 
forthcoming, so let us hope that it will turn up 
in some corner of the platform, not only for that 
conductor’s sake, but for the sake also of the old 
lady and her married daughter. 

Of the humbler class of railway travelers the 
artist has not given us many types. On the right 
hand, however, between the conductor and the 
gentleman’s servant, you may see the real coun- 
try excursionist, eager for city sights. The shops 
to him are so many binns of fairy-land. He is 
laying up stores of talk fora whole winter. His 
constant thought is, how pale and sickly the city 
folks look compared with those down at Chow- 
bent. 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LV. 
A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


‘*Tr, my lord, you are determined to go—” 
**T am determined to go,” said De Benham. 
** At no matter what cost of health—” 

** At all costs.” 


return from Benhampton. He had that very 
afternoon been lying upon his bed in an almost 
fainting state for more than two hours; but, 
rallying by sheer force of will, had risen and 
dressed in time to keep his appointment at 
Strathellan House. He was now sitting face to 
face with Mr. Hardwicke, in a huge easy-chair 
before the dining-room fire. ‘They had dined, 
and Miss Hardwicke had. withdrawn, leaving 
her brother and his guest to their business con- 
ference and their wine. The decanter stood 
within reach, and Mr. ‘Hardwicke occasionally 
helped himself to a glass of port; but De Ben- 
ham’s glass stood by untasted. 

** How soon, my lord, shall you be prepared to 
go?” asked the merchant. 

‘* How soon, positively, will the Stormy Petrel 
be ready to start?” 

‘* My agent says in about a week—that letter 
was written on Monday, and to-day is Thursday. 
For ‘ about a week,’ read ten days. To ten days 
add ten more for stowage. Say roundly, she will 
be ready to drop down the Mersey this day three 
weeks.’ 

De Benham paused to consider. 

**T should be unwilling to leave England,” he 
said, ‘‘ before these matters which I am negoti- 
ating in Monmouthshire are concluded.” 

‘* If they are not concluded by that time,” said 
Mr. Hardwicke, ‘‘ the vessel can wait a week 
longer.” 

‘**T should hope it will all be settled in three 
weeks,” replied De Benham. And then he 
sighed, and lay back wearily in his chair, 

Mr. Hardwicke looked at him. 

**T think,” he said, ‘‘a man should be in ro- 
bust health to venture upon such arduous and 
exciting work.” ; 

De Benham sat up directly. 

*«'That means that you think me looking ill,” 
he said. ‘‘But I am not ill. I am naturally 
pale. I was never any thing but pale. How 
strange it is that every one will have it I am ill!” 

And by the very way that he changed his po- 
sition, by the very way he answered, to say no- 
thing of his wasted features and the purple hol- 
lows round his eyes, it was plainly to be seen 
how ill he was. 

** You have been ill, my lord, and you look as 
if you had been ill,” replied Mr. Hardwicke, 
gently; ‘‘and I am sure you would do better to 
wait for the spring. Better still, perhaps, to give 
up blockade-running altogether.” 

‘* Give up blockade-running altogether!’ Why 
should I do that ?” 

‘* Because you are too good for the work. A 
man of your lordship’s abilities, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, is thrown away upon pursuits 
which would prosper as well in inferior hands.” 

** But I think I have already explained to you, 
Mr. Hardwicke, that I want money.” 

**True; but there are other paths—other re- 
sources—” 

** Where should I find any path by following 
which I could make sixty thousand pounds in 
seven months? You told me yourself, Mr. Hard- 
wicke, only the day before yesterday, that you 
knew of none.” 

‘**T think, my lord, I said there were ‘ few’ oc- 
cupations so iminediately profitable; I should 
have been in error to say there were none. 
Larger sums than sixty thousand pounds have 
been made on the Stock Exchange in a single 
day.” 

** Ay, and in a single night at the Homburg 
table. No, no, Mr. Hardwicke, blockade-runner 
though I be; I'm not a gambler in that sense.” 

‘* Well, there is yet another lottery,” said Mr. 
Hardwicke, hesitatingly. 

** And that is—” 

** Marriage.” 

** Marriage!” 

‘* Yes, my lord—marriage. You are young. 
You have talents, accomplishments, personal ad- 
vantages, a title. What woman of fortune would 
refuse you?” 

‘* What! sell myself to age and ugliness, like 
Hogarth’s spendthrift!” exclaimed De Benham. 
** Many thanks.” 

Mr. Hardwicke glanced at his sister’s bust— 
the famous bust by Costoli of Florence, which 
stood, it may be remembered, with its back- 
ground of ruby velvet drapery, at the head of the 
dining-room in Strathellan House. 

** Wealth is not necessarily inseparable from 
age and ugliness,” he said. ‘I see no reason 
why you should not obtain youth and beauty into 
the bargain.” 

De Benham caught the glance—detected the 
faint inflection of emphasis in Mr. Hardwicke’s 
voice. He almost started in his chair as their 
meaning broke upon him. ‘Then for several sec- 
onds there was silence. Mr. Hardwicke looked 
into the fire; De Benham looked at Mr. Hard- 
wicke. 

‘**T fear,” he said, at length, speaking very 
slowly, and, as it were, reluctantly—‘*‘I fear no 
lady who wes young, and beautiful—and rich, 
would feel flattered by the proposals of one whose 





first’motive was, obviously, to improve his own 
fortunes.” . 

Mr. Hardwicke coughed dubiously. 

‘* One would scarcely so represent the matter,” 
he said, ‘‘in making such proposals.” 

‘¢ Pardon me. I should place the matter in 
that light, and no other,” replied De Benham, 
**T should ask the lady—supposing such a lady 
to be found—whether she would be willing to 
unite with me in rebuilding the fortunes of an an- 
cient house; in raising up a noble castle from its 
ruins; in buying back lands and lordships long 
since alienated into the hands of strangers. And 
I should ask her if to do these things, and to be- 
come the mother of a renewed line of English 
barons, would seem to her a fit and desirable end 
to which to devote her life.” 

‘*Tt would be a noble mission,” said Mr. 
Hardwicke, thoughtfully, ‘‘and one that might 
well tempt a woman of lofty character.” 

And again his eyes strayed—this time, per- 
haps, involuntarily—toward the bust. 

**T could not undertake to talk of love to any 
woman—now,” De Benham said, gloomily. ‘‘I 
live for this one object, and I am absorbed by it. 
It is my ruling passion, I have no room in my 
heart for a second.” 

Mr. Hardwicke murmured something to the 
effect that marriages of esteem were oftentimes 
the most lastingly happy ; and then silence fell 
upon them again, till the merchant proposed that 
they should go up to the drawing-room. 

The hour that followed passed slowly. De 
Benham, with the foregoing conversation still 
fresh upon his mind, felt as though he were 
tongue-tied. His host was fidgety and ill at 
ease. Only Miss Hardwicke (unconscious of this 
new dream of ambition in which her brother had 
begun to indulge) remained unembarrassed and 
impassive as usual, ‘ She talked, however, a lit- 
tle; and being asked to sing, sang one song—a 
mournful, majestic melody adapted to that La- 
ment of Shelley’s, which begins, ‘‘ Oh, world! 
oh, life! oh, time!” - 

Claudia Hardwicke sang well—so well that 
even De Benham’s trained taste was satisfied ; 
and the song she sang suited her voice, and, as it 
were, became her; for there is a becomingness 
evemin the choice of a song, if singers did but 
know it. Miss Hardwicke knew it perfectly. 
She would no more have condescended to an 
arch canzonet like Bishop’s ‘‘ Love hath eyes,” 
or to a fiery scena like Rossi’s ‘‘ Ah, rendimi,” 
than she would have sung a parody out of a bur- 
lesque. 

So she sang this solemn, passionless melody, 
and De Benham listened. As the last low, rich 
notes died away: he held his breath, and thought 
he should like to hear her sing a certain song 
that he had written to some words of Goethe’s 
years ago, when he was a student at Zollen- 


strasse. He did not, however, ask her to sing; 


again; but when she rose from the piano took 
his leave and went away. 

‘That night he could not sleep—the next day, 
and for many a day after, he could not rest—for 
thinking of all that Mr. Hardwicke had said to 
him. Surely the drift of those hints was obvious 
and unmistakable! He might mend his fortune 
with a wealthy marriage—no woman with mon- 
ey would refuse him—youth, beauty, and riches 
were not an impossible combination: what could 
this mean, unless it meant that he would do well 
to offer his hand and title to Claudia Hard- 
wicke ? 

And then he asked himself, could he, should 
he, dared he, do this thing? 

It would be wealth—wealth, immense and im- 
mediate. It would be the instant realization of 
his dreams. It would be rest from labor. It 
would be to gladden his mother’s heart by never 
leaving her; by incurring no more perilous ad- 
ventures; by cleansing himself at once and for- 
ever from the contamination of trade. It might 
be even more than this. It might be, if not the 
saving of his life, the saving of his fine constitu- 
tion, 

For, steel himself as he might against the un- 
welcome truth, he knew, ‘and could not help 
knowing, that his strength did not come back to 
him. Having recovered up to a certain point, 
he seemed unable to get beyond that point. He 
had even begun to suspect of late that he was 
growing weaker. What if he went out again 
with the Stormy Petrel and fell ill by the way ? 
What if he remained an invalid for life? What 
if he were to die before his task was completed ? 

And then he reminded himself that he had 
vowed to complete that task at all costs. Ay, 
at all costs. He had already given up the wo- 
man and the art that he loved. He had already 
crushed back into his heart all the dearest hopes 
and loftiest aspirations of which that heart was 
capable. Why, then, should he hesitate now? 
Why falter before this final test? It was not, 
surely, more difficult to marry a woman whom 
he did not love, than to give up the woman whom 
he did love. The question was one of mere self- 
sacrifice, and, so far as he could see, involved no 
kind of injustice toward any one but himself. 
In such a marriage there could, at all events, be 
nothing dishonorable. If Miss Hardwicke was 
willing to marry for rank, he undoubtedly would 
be justified in marrying for money. It would be 
a fair bargain, and nothing more—a bargain from 
which such words as Love and Happiness must 
of necessity be excluded, but in which the bal- 
ance of advantages on both sides would be strict- 
ly equal, 

There were days and hours when De Benham 
argued the subject over with himself after this 
fashion; but again there were times when he 
saw it from quite an opposite point of view; 
when he told himself that he had no right to 
make such use of his ancient name and title— 
that to do so would be a mere ignoble bartering 
of noble things—that no end, however important 
in itself, would justify the employment of such 
means. Better, a thousand times better, that he 








should work on, no matter how long or how hard, 
and earn his riches for himself. 

But then, should he ever again be strong 
enough sedan sath: And _ he be 
to earn purpose? Supposing the 
American Civil War to come suddenly to an end, 
there would be an end also to blockade-running, 
and to profits at the rate of twelve hundred per 
cent. And then, again, all this money, if he in- 
deed succeeded in earning it, would have to be 
made in trade; and to devote himself to trade 
for life would surely be as bad, if not worse, than 
to sell himself to a City heiress for her money. 

Sometimes he asked himself if he could by any 
means bring himself to love Claudia Hardwicke ; 
but his heart answered that question only too 
promptly. Claudia Hardwicke, with all her 
splendid beauty, was haughty, unlovable, un- 
sympathetic. Her nature, he felt certain, had in 
it none of the tenderness of woman. She was 
cold through and through. He could admire 
her, in a certain critical, di i way, as 
he might admire a fine ‘statue. He could live 


with her on terms of mutual respect and courte-- 


sy. But he could never love her. 

Love, love, love! Ah, folly!’ What had he 
now to do with love? ~Had he not dreamed that 
dream, and waked from it, long since? Had he 
not, like Paul Fleming, ‘‘Iaid the golden goblet 
gently down, knowing that he should behold it 
no more?” ‘The question now was how best to 
keep his vow ; how to restore in his own person 
and the persons of his descendants the ancient 
glories of his house; how to become, in any thing 
like the full sense of the phrase, De Benham of 
Benhampton. 

For a whole week he kept aloof from Prior’s 
Walk, from the Hardwickes, from Archie, from 
every one; for a whole week he pondered thus, 
now arguing upon the one side and now upon 
the other, till his thoughts were weary of travel- 
ing round and round the one perplexing topic. 
Yet at the close of the week he was still asking 
himself what he should do, and was still vainly 
trying to arrive at some conclusion. 

On the morning of the eighth day, however, 
while he was yet in this painful state of indeci- 
sion, he received two letters, one of which was 
from a certain Mr. Morley Durrant, an architect, 
whom he had sent down-to Benhampton to look 
over the ruins a day or two before; and the other 
from his solicitors, Messrs. Balfour and Black, 
of Bedford Row, Bloomsbury. De Benham read 
the lawyers’ letter first. It ran thus: ” 


“'Taurspay, February —, 1862. 

“My Lorp,—Our junior partner, Mr. E. 
Black, has this day returned from Monmonth, 
having made a careful examination of the papers 
contained in the ancient chest mentioned by your 
lordship ; and more especially of those deeds and 
charters which concern such portion of the Ben- 
hampton estates as passed, in 1856, into the 
hands of the late Mr. Matthew Bowstead. 

“Tt appears, as one result of Mr. E. Black’s 
investigations, that the landed property of the 
De Benham family could not, at one time, have 
extended over less than 60,000 statute acres. 
In other words, they must have owned nearly 
one-sixth part of the whole county of Monmouth, 
besides certain minor outlying fiefs and demesnes 
in the adjoining counties of Brecknockshire and 
Herefordshire. Of these lands, some now form 
integral portions of various private estates, and 
some have devolved to the Crown. Some also 
lie within the boundaries of the Forest of Dean. 

**'That part of the estate which was purchased 
from Colonel Smithson by the late Mr. Matthew 
Bowstead, in 1856, consists of only 720 acres, 400 
of which would seem tovhave been originally 
park land, but which have been brought into cul- 
tivation within the last seventeen or eighteen 
years. For these 720 acres the trustees and ex- 
ecutors of the said Matthew Bowstead require 
£50 per acre; in all, £36,000 sterling. Having 
compared this demand with the average value of 
land in that part of the country, we are of opin- 
ion that the price isexcessive. The soil is, for the 
most part, light, poor, and hilly ; whereas a tract 
of comparatively rich and fertile soil in the adja- 
cent valley was, as we are credibly informed, sold 
not long since at £33 per acre. Knowing, how- 
ever, that your lordship is influenced by a spe- 
cial interest in the choice of this locality, the 
trustees of the late Matthew Bowstead, acting in 
the interest of their wards and under the advice 
of their solicitors, seem disposed to exact an out- 
side price, and will not, we fear, be induced to 
abate their demand. ‘That is to say, they would 
probably not refuse £35,000 should you author- 
ize us to offer that sum; but even this appears 
to be doubtful. 

‘¢ Awaiting your lordship’s further instructions, 
we remain 

‘* Your lordship’s obedient servants, 
* Batrour, Buack, AnD Co.” 


The second letter may also be given in full: 


“Trourspay, February —, 1862. 
Viororta Street, WESTMINSTER. 


**My Lorp,—I have in accordance with your 
wish visited the ruins of Benhampton Castle. I 
spent the greater part of two days upon the spot ; 
but it would require weeks of such study to con- 
struct any thing like an accurate plan of the edi- 
fice as it may have appeared a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years ago. 

‘*¢ For the work of the restorer, my lord, is a 
work of time and of infinite patience. He must 
disinter buried fragments, search among weeds, 
scrape away moss, and make the most of every 
scrap of cornice or moulding that lichen may 
have preserved or ivy held together. These 
trifles, indeed, are often his only guides in the 
reproduction of important details. 

‘* Still by means of even this cursory glance, I 
have learned sufficient to be able to answer some 
of your lordship’s questions, and to offer a few 





practical suggestions. 
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‘*1, In reply to your inquiry as to the prob- 
able cost of restoring Benhampton Castle in its 
integrity, I have to say that no building of that 
extent and style could possibly be restored 
throughout for less than £130,000 or £150,000. 

‘*2, It is by no means necessary to restore 
the whole edifice. Your lordship might restore 
only such portions of it as would be suitable for 
the purposes of a modern residence. 

‘3. It is for yourself to limit the expense of 
restoration. If you will specify the sum you are 
disposed to devote to this work, it«will then be 
in my power to lay before you an estimate of 
what may be done for that sum. 

“*4, Tam of opinion that for an outlay of about 
£25,000 your lordship might repair the keep and 
restore three sides of the first quadrangle, includ- 
ing the banqueting hall; and that such restora- 
tions might with great propriety be carried out 
in that more richly developed style of the period 
of Edward the Third which is known as the Dec- 
orated, or Early Perpendicular. 
~ **5, That to leave the remaining quadrangles, 
the kitchen, outer walls, etc., etc., in their pres- 
ent condition would, I conceive, be no disfigure- 
ment to the place as a residence, but would, on 
the contrary, contribute largely to the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the whole. 

‘*T have the honor to be, my lord, 
** Yours respectfully, 
°° H. Morey Durrant.” 


These letters were delivered to De Benham as 
he sat at breakfast on the morning of that eighth 
day. He read them both twice—the first time 
very quickly, the second time very slowly; then 
folded them in silence and put them carefully 
into his pocket-book. His mother, observing his 
grave and troubled look, watched him anxiously, 
but said nothing. Presently he pushed his cup 
aside, and, muttering something about business 
in the City, snatched up his hat and went out. 

But he did not go to the City. He turned his 
face westward, and, walking doggedly on and on 
for the greater part of an hour, never stopped till 
he came to the Regent’s Park. Here, finding an 
unoccupied bench in a quiet corner somewhat 
away from the frequented paths, he sat down, 
leaned his elbows on his knees and his face upon 
his hands, and fell into a gloomy reverie. 

It was a brilliant morning toward the latter 
half of February, when the sunshine had already 
some warmth in it, and the air, though fresh, 
was not positively cold. And there was a pleas- 
ant look of spring about the grass and the bud- 
ding trees, and even about the children and the 
nursemaids. But De Benham saw none of this. 
He scarcely felt the warmth of the sunshine. He 
scarcely heard the babble of the children on the 
broad walk a little distance off. His thoughts 
were dark and solitary, and all else seemed of 
the same complexion. 

For these letters had hit him hard—especially 
that letter from his solicitors. He was almost 
bewildered by it, just at first. It upset all his 
calculations; it disarranged all his plans; it 
disappointed him bitterly. He. had long since. 
framed his own estimate of what this purchase 
would cost him. He knew the ordinary price 
of land in and about Benhampton; and he knew 
that this particular soil was poor and profitless— 
that parts of it, in fact, were so stony and barren 
as to be little better than waste. In short, he had 
made up his mind that Farmer Bowstead’s prop- 
erty might be bought in for about twenty-five 
pounds per acre. Fifteen thousand pounds— 
eighteen thousand—even twenty thousand, if 
need be, he was prepared to spend for it; but 
thirty-six thousand— 

It was more than half of all that he had earned. 
It was more than, in the present state of his af- 
fairs, he could as yet actually lay his hand upon 
and call his own. It was an immense sum. 
And for this immense sum what should he get? 
A ruin, a stone-quarry, a few miserable cottages, 
and seven hundred and twenty acres of the worst 
land in the county. 

A mere remnant, after all, of the Benhampton 
estates; yet, remnant as it was, he must buy it. 
Even on these exorbitant terms, he must buy it. 
The old place was too precious, his vow was too 
sacred, to leave him any alternative. The op- 
portunity would never come back again—never 
—never. He must buy it, cost what it might. 

Then came other considerations. That he 
should be content to stop at this point was im- 
possible. He might close with Matthew Bow- 
stead’s executors; he might partially restore the 
castle; but when all this was done, should he be 
content? Other waifs and strays of the old do- 
mains would doubtless fall vacant from time to 
time. How should he feel if, when they did so 
fall vacant, he found himself without means to 
purchase them ? 

And yet, unless his health and strength came 
back to him, unless he could again amass mon- 
ey, and go on amassing money, he must be ut- 
terly without those means. Nay, more—he must 
be without means, or income, or resources of any 
kind. He must be just a farmer, as Matthew 
Bowstead was a farmer, existing on the produce 
of this one poor farm, He must live a misera- 
ble, anomalous, contracted life—such a life as no 
man in his senses coul: seriously contemplate for 
a moment. E 

Well, there was yet another way. He might 
give up that cherished dream of restoration, 
build a modest residence in a corner of the ruins, 
invest the rest of his capital, and live the life of 
a quiet country gentleman. But of all the paths 
open to him, that was precisely the one path he 
disliked the most. Merely to possess the place 
would be nothing, if he could not rebuild it. 
How should he endure to watch the work of 
ruin going on from year to year? Or how 
should he bear to patch, and prop, and trim, 
unable to do more than arrest the progress of 
decay ? y 

Thus he pondered. Thus he*questioned him- 
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self. ‘Thus an hour—two hours—two hours and 
a half went by. And all this time, far down be- 
low the shifting current of his thoughts, there 
ran a conscious undercurrent of other thoughts, 
other questionings, other misgivings—an under- 
current swift, and silent, and steady, which was 
gradually carrying all before it. 

‘¢'There is no other way,” he said at last, hav- 
ing read his letters through again, for the fourth 
or fifth time. ‘‘There is no other way. It is 
my fate.” : 

When Temple De Benham said these words 
(and whether he actually spoke them aloud, or 
only uttered them in the silence of his own soul, 
matters nothing), he had made up his mind that 
he would marry Claudia Hardwicke. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
MISS HARDWICKE’S OFFERS. 


Miss HarpwicKe’s matrimonial chances had 
been neither f w nor far between. She could 
not have counted them, indeed, upon the fingers 
of both hands. But then, she was not only very 
rich and very handsome, but she had reigned in 
her brother’s house ever since her education was 
finished, and so, necessarily, had seen much so- 
ciety. If ever woman was certain to be bored 
with offers, that woman was Claudia Hardwicke. 
It had been going on now for seven years. She 
left Madame de Fleury’s pension in the Faubourg 
St. Germain at eighteen, and that was just seven 
years ago. ‘The curious in such matters may 
hence compute what was Miss Hardwicke’s age 
in this year of grace, 1862. 

During these seven years, then, her opportu- 
nities of marriage had been frequent; but those 
opportunities were not to her taste, and she had 
embraced none of them. A German banker, 
a fashionable physician lately knighted, a Q.C., 
a wealthy ship-builder, a younger son of a bar- 
onet, a City rector, a Scotch M.P., a Taxing 
Master in Chancery, and some three or four 
substantial merchants, had all striven for the 
prize in turn, and been rejected. Rumor began 
at last to whisper that Miss Hardwicke was too 
fastidious, and that she would die an old maid. 

The lady, however, was fond of her own way; 
fond also, in her own way, of her brother Josiah ; 
fond, above all else, of her liberty. From this 
last she was resolved never to part, unless—well, 
unless in exchange for something still more pre- 
cious. Possibly for love; still more probably 
for position. 

For with all her pride and all her coldness, 
Claudia Hardwicke had sometimes dreamed of 
love. ‘The world believed her to be as inaccessi- 
ble as her own marble portrait; but she was not 
of the world’s opinion. She believed, on the 
contrary, that it was in her to love very profound- 
ly; but then the man whom she could so love 
must be one whom she should be able to recog- 
nize for her master. He need be neither rich, 
nor handsome, nor even amiable; but he must 
be of high birth and high courage, resolute, am- 
bitious, a thorough man, and a thorough gentle- 
man. Were such a one to invite her to become 
his wife, Miss Hardwicke told herself that she 
could love him with a very deep and enduring 
love; but then she also told herself that no such 
man would ever cross her path. 

Putting love out of the question, however, 
Miss Hardwicke was accessible on the side of 
position. Great rank would at any time have 
been a sore temptation to her; but great rank 
had not fallen in her way. With all her ofters, 
she had never yet had the chance of a title, save 
in the one instance of the fashionable physician, 
whose knighthood was, in her eyes, simply con- 
temptible. 

Hence it was all the more curious that the op- 
portunity should at last present itself under a 
twofold aspect. In a word, that Claudia Hard- 
wicke should, in the course of one and the same 
day, have two coronets at her feet. 

De Benham, as we have seen, sat and pon- 
dered long before he came to his resolve; but 
having come to that resolve, he rose and went his 
way; for it was his nature to decide and do—to 
pass at once from meditation to action. ‘‘If 
*twere well ’twere done,” he was fond of quot- 
ing, ‘‘then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 
And to-day, having told himself it should be 
done, he determined’ that it should, indeed, be 
done quickly. So he hurried home, dressed 
(not without some scorn of his own solicitude in 
the matter of gloves and cravat), and presented 
himself at Strathellan House at about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

He found Miss Hardwicke at home and alone, 
in her hat and habit, having just come in from 
a late ride. 

As soon as the first commonplaces had been 
exchanged, the conversation began to flag. 

‘Have you seen my brother this morning ?” 
asked Miss Hardwicke, after 2 pause. 

To which De Benham replied that he had not 
been down to Prior’s Walk for more than a week. 
And then there was silence again. 

Miss Hardwicke took off her gloves, laid her 
hat aside, trifled with her whip, and began to 
wonder when her visitor would go away. 

Presently De Benham spoke again. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Hardwicke,” he 
said, ‘‘ for being so dull.” 

The lady smiled. 

**T thought your silence quite brilliant,” she 
replied. 

“A man is silent either because he kas no- 
thing to say, or because he has too much. The 
latter is my case. I have a great deal to say, 
and I do not know where to begin.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked up with the very faint- 
est gleam of surprise upon her face, but said no- 
thing. De Benham, leaning forward, and look- 
ing into his hat as if the words were written there 
and he was reading them, went on-in a grave, 
deliberative voice, : 

‘* My object in coming here to-day,” he said, 





‘may be stated in very few words. I come to 
tell you precisely what my position is—what my 
prospects are—and to ask if you will be my 
wife.” 

He paused; not as if for a reply, but as if 
weighing every word that he had yet to say. 
As for Miss Hardwicke, she sat unmoved; ab- 
sorbed apparently in the setting of her whip- 
handle. Perhaps a slight tinge of color may 
have come into her cheeks for one moment; 
but, if so, it was gone again directly. 

‘“‘T am painfully sensible,” De Benham con- 
tinued, ‘‘ of my own presumption, I know full 
well for how much I am asking; and I know 
how little I have to offer in return. These two 
things only—an honorable name and a handful 
of barren acres. No more, and no less. As for 
love, Miss Hardwicke, I have no right to name 
the word to you upon so short an acquaintance. 
I think you would be offended with me—and 
justly—if 1 did. Besides, although I am still 
quite young, adversity and anxiety have done 
much to age me. So much, that I doubt if I 
could now be what the world calls ‘in love.’ 
But—but I admire you; if I may be forgiven 
for saying what others have said to you so often. 
I admire you very much. I should be proud to 
call you my wife. And I think I should make 
you a good husband.” 

Having got thus far, he paused again. 

‘*This is a compliment, Lord De Benham, 
for which I was not prepared,” said Miss Hard- 
wicke, feeling that she must at last say some- 
thing. 

‘Tt is no compliment—at least, not in that 
sense. Whether it is any compliment to sup- 
pose, as I have supposed, that a woman who is 
young, beautiful, and wealthy, may be willing to 
sacrifice herself for an idea, is another matter.” 

‘*'To sacrifice herself for an idea!” repeated 
Miss Hardwicke. ‘‘I do not understand you.” 

‘*T am anxious that you should understand 
me very exactly. Have you patience to listen 
to a long story ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

*'Then I will inflict my family history upon 

ou.” 

And with this, De Benham proceeded to sketch, 
in as few words as he could, the rise and progress 
of his people from Geoffrey the Crusader to him- 
self. He told how for long centuries the De Ben- 
hams had gone on heaping up riches and accu- 
mulating land; then how those riches had been 
squandered and those lands“alienated; how his 
own father, heir to little more than a pile of an- 
cestral mortgages, was finally ruined at college 
by an unprincipled associate; how he, Temple, 
brought up in ignorance of these facts, had strug- 
gled on through a youth of extreme poverty, 
obeying the natural bent of his genius, and 
dreaming only of music; how, since he came to 
know the truth, he had given up his whole soul 
to the one great end; how, in pursuit.of that 
end, he had periled, and was ready again to per- 
il, life and limb, health, home, and all that made 
life other than mere “‘ labor and sorrow.” 

‘*And it is this toil, Miss Hardwicke,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I ask you to share. Most men could 
offer you a happier lot—would protest more— 
promise more—tell you (and I am sure, truly) 
that your riches did not weigh with them by the 
balance of a feather. I, on the contrary, begin 
by avowing that money is essential to my pur- 
pose; that it would be impossible for me to mar- 
ry without money—and I ask you, quite honest- 
ly and plainly, whether you can make my ambi- 
tion your ambition, my task your task. Wheth- 
er, in a word, you can be content to devote your- 
self to this unattractive work of raising up an an- 
cient house from, as it were, the very dust of 
time—of rescuing an honorable name from, per- 
haps, total extinction, and of transmitting it to 
play its part for good or ill in the future history 
of the world.” 

**T do not think it an unattractive work,” said 
Miss Hardwicke, somewhat slowly. 

“*T feared it must be unattractive to every one 
but myself.” 

“*T do not see why.” 

‘* Well, because the motive, in the first place, 
is intensely personal. In the second place, be- 
cause the world does not readily sympattiize with 
the sterner passions—with pride, ambition, jeal- 
ousy, revenge. Now it seems to me that of all 
the forms that either pride or ambition may take, 
family pride and family ambition are just those 
which provoke the promptest antagonism.” 

‘* It is true that we sympathize more heartily 
with misfortune.” 

‘** Ay; with the patient Ulysses, rather than 
the proud Achilles. But the all-important point 
now is, not whether I may command the world’s 
sympathy, but if I may hope for yours.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked troubled. 

‘Lord De Benham,” she said, ‘‘I scarcely 
know how to answer you. You must give me 
ten minutes for consideration.” 

‘Ten days, Miss Hardwicke, if you please.” 

“No. If I considered any matter for ten 
days, I should never arrive at any conclusion. 
Ten minutes will be enough.” 

“Shall I go down into the library for that 
time?” 

“*Tf you will.” 

*¢ And not come back till you send for me?” 

‘*T will not send for you. Iwill go round the 
flower-garden, past the library windows, and you 
can join me.” 

De Benham rose, bowed, and turned away. 
At the door he hesitated and looked back. He 
felt as if he ought to say something more—some- 
thing becoming in a suitor whose fate yet trem- 
bled in the balance. But, somehow, the words 

did not come easily. 

“*T hope,” he said, ‘‘ that you will try to—to 
think favorably of my proposal.” 

And with this he left the room. As he crossed 
the hall, he saw, through the inner glass doors, a 
gentleman alighting from his horse. The gen- 
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tleman flung his reins to a gardener, and De 
Benham recognized Lord Stockbridge. Glad to 
escape unseen, he then shut himself into the li- 
brary, and, with most unloverlike composure, 
took a book from the shelves and a seat by the fire. 
The ten minutes, he knew, would now be expand- 
ed most probably into thirty; but he could wait. 
He could wait with perfect patience; and he 
could read; and he could enjoy -what he read. 
While his own mind yet wavered, he was restless 
enough ; but now that he had placed his fate in 
Miss Hardwicke’s hands he was agitated by no 
apprehensions, fluttered by no hopes. He should 
know her decision soon enough in any case, and, 
whatever it might be, he would make the best of it. 

So he sat by the library fire and read. The 
book was the second volume of Clough’s ‘‘ Plu- 
tarch,” and the life at which he opened it was 
the life of Cato the Elder. 

In the mean while Miss Hardwicke, instead of 
considering whether or not she should become 
Lady De Benham, found herself called upon to 
receive Lord Stockbridge— Lord Stockbridge 
miraculously gloved, booted, and cravatted, with 
a camellia in his button-hole; somewhat red in 
the face, however, from much tightening about 
the waist. He had, as usual, plenty to say, chat- 
ting glibly about the weather, the foreign news, 
the winter opera, last night’s debates, and the 
like. Miss Hardwicke answered in monosylla- 
bles, waiting till he should rise and take his leave. 

He did rise presently—not to take his leave, 
but to change his seat. And the seat for which 
he changed it was the one that De Benham had 
just been occupying. 

Miss Hardwicke knew directly what was com- 
ing. Perhaps she guessed it because that par- 
ticular chair stood nearer the sofa on which she 
was sitting ; perhaps the coincidence of place sug- 
gested the coincidence of purpose; but, at all 
events, she felt at once that Lord Stockbridge 
was then and there about to say the thing which 
she had known to be impending for a long time 

ast. 

And at the same instant she felt that she must, 
if possible, prevent him from carrying his design 
into effect. 

**T am sorry to seem discourteous, Lord Stock- 
bridge,” she said, looking at her watch, ‘‘ but I 
have an appointment; and, at this moment, a 
person waiting to see me.” 

**Let the person wait a few moments longer, 
my dear lady,” he replied, with empressement. 
** T have half a dozen words to say to you which 
—which, egad! I’ve been screwing up my cour- 
age to say for so long, that if I don’t do it now—” 

**T think, as a rule, that things which need so 
much effort are best left unsaid,” interposed Miss 
Hardwicke. 

‘Sometimes. Not always. Not in this in- 
stance. The truth is—I’ve had it on my mind 
ever since that Sunday when I brought Lady 
Chetwynd’s card; and that—let me see—that is 
seven-or eight months ago—” 

**T am quite sure it is best left unsaid, Lord 
Stockbridge, whatever it may be,” repeated Miss 
Hardwicke, with great earnestness. 

‘*You do not, surely, forbid me to speak!” 

**No; I entreat.” 

** But, egad!—” 

**Nay, I know that it would be kind, and 
friendly, and—flattering. I am quite sure of 
that.” 

Lord Stockbridge looked down, frowning ; and 
a dark flush came into his face. 

“*You do not give me credit, I presume, for 
—for loving you,” he said, presently. 

‘*T desire to retain your friendship, as I hope 
you will not reject mine.” 

‘*Friendship!” he repeated, very bitterly. 
“*Pshaw! I ask for bread, and you give me a 
stone.” 

‘*But friendship is a precious stone—a dia- 
mond of purest water.” 

Lord Stockbridge got up with an air of impa- 
tience, and went over to the window. 

‘“‘That’s a mere fagon de parler,” he said, al- 
most angrily. ‘‘I want you—you, Claudia— 
yourself; Not your friendship. You have been 
told, I suppose, that I’m a spendthrift— Well, 
Iam. You have been told that I am nearly 
double your age— Well, perhapsI am. But 
what of this or of that? I have been a poor 
man all my life—forced to live upon the future 
—had the education and tastes of a gentleman— 
what could I do, egad! but get into debt? But 
do you suppose that I got into debt because I 
liked it? Do you think I would have hampered 
myself with those confounded Jews if I could 
have helped it? No, no, Miss Hardwicke—not 
I. Then as toage—why, good Heavens! I’m in 
my prime—as bold a seat in the saddle, as steady 
a hand on a cue or a trigger, as you'll find be- 
tween this and St. Petersburg!” 

‘* Indeed, Lord Stockbridge—” 

‘No, no—pray let me speak. A man has a 
right to be heard, no matter how slender his 
chance may be. Unless, indeed, the lady is al- 
ready promised to another; and that, I think, 
is not the case.” 

**No—I am still free.” 

“Then how can I help hoping? You are 
free, and I love you. Miss Hardwicke, I have 
no words to tell you how much I love you! 
There isn’t a man living who'd do more to please 
you, if he had the chance. I’d go round the 
world for you. And as for money—well, I 
know, of course, that you have money ;* and you 
know that I have debts. But I don’t know the 
extent of your fortune—neither, egad! do I know 
the extent of my debts! But I should wish to 
do all that was honorable, and—and liberal. 
Upon my soul, Miss Hardwicke, I can’t believe 
that you mean to be obdurate.” 

** Obdurate is not the word, Lord Stockbridge. 
I do not love you, and I do not feel that I ever 
should love you. That is not obduracy. It is 
the simple truth—which, believe me, I would 
fain have avoided to put before you.” 








Lord Stockbridge bit his lip—took a turn 
across the room—came back to the charge. 

‘* But there is another side to this question,” 
he said. ‘‘ Love is not the only consideration. 
Position is something. Rank is something. 
The Earldom of Stockbridge—” 

Miss Hardwicke rose from her seat. 

_‘*No more, my lord,” she said, with great 
dignity. ‘‘No more, I entreat. It becomes 
neither you to urge, nor me to listen. I can 
not accept your hand. It is impossible; but I 
thank you for the compliment you pay me, and 
I beg you to let all be asif this conversation had ° 
never taken place. I undertake to forget it, if 
you will do the same.” 

He shook his head. 

**No,” he said, gloomily. 
—because I can’t forget you.” 

And then he took up his hat. 

** Perhaps, if I were to wait—to persevere—” 

“* No—it would be useless,” 

“Your decision is final ?” 

** My decision is final.” 

Lord Stockbridge stood for a moment, looking 
half angry, half mortified, as if uncertain upon 
what terms to part from her. Then, as if con- 
quering himself, he said, with an effort: ‘* Miss 
Hardwicke, you have my best wishes for your 
future happiness ;’’ bowed low over her extend- 
ed hand, touched it lightly with his lips, and 
left the room. 

Miss Hardwicke went to the window, and, 
hidden by the curtain, watched her rejected suit- 
or mount and ride away. 

Marry him! She telt she could not have 
married him if he had been a royal duke. And 
yet—and yet, strange to say, there was a time, 
not long since, when she would have hesitated 
to refuse him. Nay, when she almost surely 
would zot have refused him. But to-day—how 
was it that she had never observed that bloated, 
dissipated look—the lines about his eyes and 
mouth? Miss Hardwicke shuddered to think 
that if he had asked her a week or two before, 
she would most likely have accepted him. And 
then she put on her hat, gathered up the skirt of 
her habit, and went quickly down into the garden. 

De Benham, about half-way through the ‘‘ Life 
of Cato the Elder,” saw her pass the window, re- 
stored the volume to its place, and went out. 

**T am ashamed,” she said, ‘‘ to have left you 
alone so long. My visitor would not go.” 

**T was ready, and am still ready, to wait as 
long as you please,” replied De Benham. 

And having said this, he pansed. He scarce- 
ly knew what to say next. It was like having 
to make his offer over again. 

**T am almost afraid,” he said, presently, “‘ to 
ask my fate.” 

A something—an indefinable something which 
was neither tenderness, nor enthusiasm, but a 
sort of momentary elevation of expression— 
came into Miss Hardwicke’s face. 

** We will restore the glories of Benhampton,” 
she said, looking at him. 

De Benham took her hand, as Lord Stock- 
bridge had taken it, and bowed over it, as Lord 
Stockbridge had bowed over it; but he bowed 
over it without kissing it. 

After this, they walked for some time to and 
fro among the wintry paths and flowerless par- 
terres, talking, not as lovers talk who have just 
plighted their faith to each other, but of the cas- 
tle and land, of the proposed restorations, of 
Messrs. Balfour and Black, and of Mr. Morley 
Durrant. 

When they parted, however, the diamond that 
had once been Senator Shirley’s sparkled on the 
third finger of Miss Hardwicke’s left hand. Did 
De Benham, as he placed it there, remember 
that other ring, to procure which he and Archie 
had walked into Monmouth one summer morn- 
ing, not yet two years ago—the loving promises 
that went with that simple gift—the modest 
hopes of which it was the pledge—the sunny 
hours—the sweet idyllic time—the poetry and 
passion of first love ? 


“T can’t forget it 





WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT 
MEN. 


Wt should like to know what opinion the sun 
has by this time formed of the earth. Is 
he not rather tired of her monotonous smiles ? 
Whichever way she turns, and however their mu- 
tual relations are altered by his slow progress to- 
ward Hercules, she is to him always the same. 
He never knows that she experiences any night ; 
and he must, therefore, have a wholly incorrect 
notion of at least the half of her. Now it seems 
to us that, in polite and refined society, the ma- 
jority of women are pretty much in the position 
of the sun, with regard to the men around them. 
They never have a chance of knowing the real 
character of men, who, whatever be their temper 
or disposition, immediately become amiable, and 
complaisant, and courteous in the presence of 
women. What does a queen know of her sub- 
jects, and of their thoughts of her? Wherever 
she turns, she only meets smiling faces, and com- 
plimentary speeches, and professions of profound 
love and admiration. Something of the same 
spell is cast over all sorts and conditions of 
men in cultivated society when they enter the 
presence of women. ‘Their angularities of tem- 
per or disposition are at once hidden. They don 
a costume of courtesy, which so far resembles 
the attire worn at charity-schools as to render 
the wearers rather uninteresting and monoto- 
nous in appearance. Society aims at a type, and 
endeavors to smooth down all interfering rough- 
ness. In the presence of a mixed assemblage 
of ladies, one man is uncommonly like another. 
Tom may be distinguishable from Jack by his 
height, the color of his hair, or the greater pre- 
cision of his neck-tie; but further than these 
peculiarities of appearance there is little to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 
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SILBURY HILL. 


[Close to the London road, about midway. between 
Devizes and Marlborough, stands Silbury Hill, well 
known to antiquaries as the largest tumulus, or bar- 
row, in the United Kingdom. It is nearly one-third of 
amile round at its and its perpendicular height 
is upward of ahundred feet. Its origin, of course, is 
shrouded in mystery. Modern archzology assigns 
it to the D: or Stone Age, and by some pro- 
fessors it is believed to be the tomb of an ancient 
British king. en, however, it was excavated a 
few years since, nothing was found to justify such 
an assumption. It therefore only remains to fall 
back on tradition, which supplies the following au- 
thentic oo meg least so far authentic that no one 
can contradict it.) 


A Begend of Silbury Will, 


In the county of Wilts there's a town called Devizes ; 
bps you've once heard the name you will know it 
again, 
Because ‘tis the town where they hold the assizes, 
And stands near the borders of Salisbury Plain. 
How old it might be, 
I really can't see 
How one is to find ont, since accounts disagree. 
Some savans pronounce it as old as Mcthusalem, 
Others say it was built the same year as Jerusalem; 
But, howe'er they may differ, they all are agreed 
That Devizes must be very ancient indeed. 
It therefore is clear, 
t whatever the year 
In which the events of my story befell, 
*T was a long time ago, though how long I can’t tell. 
It's very well known that the town of Devizes, 
—— good King Alfred made sessions and 
sizes, . 
Was a stout little borough, well able to play 
A prominent game in the wars of the day. 
The people of Marlborongh—sixteen miles off— 
At Devizes had rashly adventured to scoff: 
"Twas a very rash act, use every one knows 
hat more often than not, 
When people get hot, 
High language is speedily followed by blows. 
It needs scarcely be told, being patent to all, 
That Marlborough, the weakest, soon went to the 





wa 
Having suffered defeat, but on mischief intent, 
A messenger promptly to Hades was sent 
To seek help from a person best known as Old Nick, 
Who asked, ‘What's the row?" bade the man cut 
his stick. 
Tell his friends he'd be there; 
Took flight through the air; 
antics fast through the ether his flapping wings bore 


im 
When the man got to Marlborongh he found Nick be- 
fore him. 
The men of the place 


, Having stated their case, 
Nick laughed till his highness got black in the face; 





Already, of w! 


Said he'd do their job, and before they could ask 
How he meant to set to work at his task. 
He picked up a hill, clap it up on his shoulders 
‘To the wonder and terror of all the beholders), 
talked out of the town, quick as thought, with his load, 
And set out for Devizes along the high-road ; 
Meaning, when he get there, to demolish the town 
With the hill that he carried, . S clapping it down. 
The hill was the size, as he judged, to a shade, 
And before set of sun 
The job would be done, 
Ere a man of Devizes could halloo for aid. 
The town had been smothered for ever and aye, 
If Saint John had not chanced to be pee that day. 
When he heard what was doing, 
What mischief was brewing, 
He set out for Devizes, and ran the whole way 
As saints only can run; that is, devils can go 
Pretty fast as a rule, though when loaded they're slow. 
The moment he got there, he shouted, ‘Quick! quick ! 
we Ete lives, get a sack! You'll be smashed by 
ii 


Bring all your old boots ; fetch a suit of old clothes; 
Call the oldest inhabitant—some one who knows 
How to tell a good fib. In so holy a cause 
As to save a whole town from the enemy's claws 
‘Tis caged legal; indeed, J would do it, 
But Nick knows me too well, he’d be sure to see 
through it.” 

Like good children, they did 

Just what they were bi 
The saint filled the bag to the mouth with old boots, 
While the old man looked out for the worst of the 


suits 

That they brought, put it on, and was off in a trice, 
While the saint in his ear gave this parting advice: 
‘Now then, my old friend, look alive ; take this pack 
Of old boots and shoes; put it up on your back; 
Walk six miles an hour on the Marlborough road 
Till you meet a black man with no end of a load. 
Stop and ask him the time, and be sure you are civil, 
"Tis better to’ Keep on g terms with the Devil. 
Tf you find him disposed to be friendly, then say 
What I told you just now, in a casual way; 

You must do it with ease, 

For there'll be, if Nick sees 
That you're trying to come it, the devil to pay.” 
The old man was a ‘cute one, and knew what was 


what, 
Though he didn’t much relish the job he had got; 
But he'd plenty of pluck, 
And he thought, “If I’ve luck, 
I may sell the old entieman, rescue the town, 
And, when all’s said and done, if they do not come 


down 
With something that's handsome, I'm vastly mistaken ; 
They ought to reward me for saving their bacon.” 
So now the old man on his mission is gone, 
Let us leave him, and see how the Devil got on. 
Before he had traveled six miles on the road, 
Nick found that the hill was so awful a load 
That he wished it—it-really is hard to say where— 
At the Devil pechepe, if it hadn't been there 

ich he was fully aware. 
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‘““WHILE THUS HE WAS TALKING HE SET DOWN uIs8 LoaD, 
‘AND SHOT OUT HIS PILE OF OLD SuokEs IN THE Roan." 


For what with his corns 

And the weight on his horns, 
If he traveled by road, or took flight ey ot the air, 
"Twas equally awkward; and had it not been 
Forthe promise he made, he'd have fied from the scene; 

he wouldn't for shame: 

So, though awfully lame 
From a very hard corn on the point of his toe, 
Yet thinking he hasn't much farther to go, 
He limps along gamely, as quick as he can, 
Till close to Beckhampton he meets the old man. 
The Devil, despairing of reaching the town 


‘Before night, by the road-side has sat himself down 


To ‘rest his sore hoofs, for his boots hurt his feet. 


, (That he mightn’t alarm any one he should meet, 


He'd thought it but right to preserve his ¢ 


incog. 
- To wear boots and a hat, though he felt them a clog; 


While as to his tail, lest the world it should shock, it 
Was tied in a bow and tucked into his pocket.) 
‘Not long has he sat 
__. When he sees, pit-a-pat, 
Coming by an old man in a shocking bad hat, 
And a suit not adapted for winterly weather. 
For "twas just the same sort 
. ‘That some Irishmen sport, 
I. e., made of nothing but holes sewed together. 
lick-looked at the man, and the man looked at him, 
t his hand to his head, touching just where the rim 
f the hat would have been, were it still in its prime, 
“ont * Please, your reverence, to tell me the 
‘ime |” 


~. The Devil was sulky, and didn't r 


eply 
For a second or two, till the man had got by, 


* When it suddenly struck him, “I’m going the way 


That he came, and ’tis getting quite late in the day; 
Perhaps he might tell me—he’s certain to know— 
How far I have come, and how far I've to go.” 


‘; So he shouted, ‘I say! Here, old fellow, come back !” 


The old man turned round, and was there in a crack. 





Said Nick, “I beg pardon, 
The job is a hard one 
That I've taken in hand, and it bothered me so 
I forgot my good-manners. I'd have you to know 
I'm a plain-spoken man; 
But I like, when I can, 
To be civil to those who are civil to me; 
That's just how it is, my old friend, don’t you see? 
The question you asked me before you went past, 
Was to tell you the time; well, my watch is too fast 
By three hours and a quarter: by me it’s just nine. 
I've answered your question, now you answer mine. 
You come from Devizes, I'll venture to say: 
If I'm quick, do you think I might walk there to-day ?” 
The old man looked at him with well-feigned surprise, 
He opened his mouth and he turned up his eyes; 
At length he found words: ‘‘My dear Sir, are you 


mad? 

I set out from Devizes when I was a lad— 
At least a young man—and a nice walk I’ve had. 
You wouldn't believe it, but yet it is true, 
These clothes that I wear when I started were new; 

hile, as to shoe-leather, I've bought, I should say, 
A couple of hundred new pairs on my way. 
If you like, you can count ‘em; I’ve got ’em all here 
To be mended, or soon I shall have none to wear.” 
While thus he was talking he set down his load, 
And shot out his pile of old shoes in the road. 
To “, that the Devil was taken aback 
Would be very mild language; he looked quite as black 
As he’s painted. He shouted, “‘ You rogue, it’s a lie!” 
“It’s true,” said the man; ‘‘you’re quite welcome to 


try. 
I've come along well, for my load is but small, 
But it’s doubtful to me, 
With the weight that 1 see 
On your shoulders, if ever you get there at all.” 
Nick couldn’t stand that: he was slow at believing; 
But the old man was such an adept at deceiving, 
And stuck to his story through thick and through thin 
With so truthful an air, 
That, strange to declare, ae 
For once in his lifetime Old Scratch was ‘sucked in. 
Said he, ‘‘If that’s so, 
No farther I'll go! 
I've been here too long, and they'll want me below. 
Get out of the way! Now, old fellow, stand clear, 
Or I'll send you away with a flea in your ear.’ 
So saying, he threw down the hill on the ground 
By the side of the road, and so loud was the sound 
It made when it fell 
(As the chroniclers tell) : 
That it very near sent the old man into fits: 
Indeed the concussion so muddled his wits 
That he set off like lightning the way that he came, 
While the Devil went off in a burst of blue flame; 
And before he had fairly got over his fright 
The hill and the Devil were both out of sight. 





RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


a of rich purple velvet, trimmed with 
two rows of wide guipure lace, which sim- 
ulate a tunic and tabs at the side, and fall from 
the back of the neck and are loosely knotted be- 
hind. The upper row of lace is pleated in the 
neck, and forms a standing frill. ‘The sleeves 
and front of the dress are trimmed with large 
dahlia rosettes of velvet. Roman gold bracelets, 
necklace, and ear-rings. Red enameled medal- 
lion. Coiffure of a coronet of braids with curls 
falling behind. 
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MADEMOISELLE TINNE. 


RECENT number of the Gartenlaube con- 

tains an interesting and romantic sketch, 
by Wilhelm Gentz, of Mademoiselle 'Tinné, the 
female explorer whose tragical death last year 
was a real loss to science. ‘This remarkable wo- 
man was the daughter of an English merchant 
and of a Dutch lady of good family attached to 
the Court of the present Queen of Holland. Her 
father dying when she was only five years old, 
she was left heiress to a considerable property ; 
and as, moreover, her personal attractions were 
great, she had no lack 
of suitors when she 


| dence either at Cairo or on the Nile island of 
Rhoda; and she was very busily occupied with 
architectural plans of a strange, fantastic charac- 
ter when M. Gentz met her for the last time in 
the Egyptian capital. Her plans of settling there 
did not meet with encouragement from the Egyp- 
tian Government, and it was in consequence of 
her inability to procure the land necessary for 
her purposes that she departed in her own steam 
vessel to visit the African coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. While on this voyage she put in at 
Civita Vecchia, whence she frequently visited 
Rome and astonished the natives by her retinue 








grew up, and those 
of the best birth and 
quality. But to all 
she turned a deaf ear. 
What could be the 
reason? Rumor, in- 
credulous that the 
fair - haired — beauty 
could be insensible to 
the universal passion, 
whispered that she 
nourished a hopeless 
love for some unat- 
tainable prince, and 
that it was this which 
subsequently drove 
her, despairing, into 
the wilderness. How- 
ever that may be, two 
barons are said, in 
the eagerness of their 
suit, to have followed 
her to Khartum. Her 
earliest - developed 
tastes were those of 
an Amazon. She 
delighted in taming 
horses, and sought 
nature in its most 
savage aspects. Her 
first journey of any 
length was to the 
North Pole. The 
Queen of Holland 
gave her introduc- 
tions to many Courts 
of Europe; but, she 
was bent on visiting 
the East, and made 
her first expedition 
there when in her 
eighteenth year. She 
then traversed Asia 
Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, and seems at 
once to have suc- 
cumbed to the fasci- 
nation which those 
regions have exer- 
cised over the minds 
of European women 
as wellas men. But 
it was not the love of 
rule which she sought 
to gratify, like Lady 
Hester Stanhope; nor 
was it the grasping 
desire for health, and 
the simple human 
sympathies which 
bound her to the 
East, like Lady Duff 
Gordon; her pas- 
sion was to solve the 
problem of the Nile 
discovery. For this 
she resolved to turn 
African to the best 
of her power ; adopt- 
ed the Egyptian dress, 
surrounded herself 
with African serv- 
ants, and engaged a 
eunuch for her pro- 
tection. The native 
tribes of the interior 
imagined her to be a 
“lovely white shin- 
ing daughter of the 
Sultan of Sultans, 
who, spending freely 
with both hands, and 
winning all hearts, 
came the whole way 
from Stamboul to 
visit the inhospitable - 
further limits of her 





empire.” And such 
is the legend. which 
probably will be 


handed down among 
them for as many 
generations as are 
yet to pass until the 
sanguine dreams of 
future _ civilization 
may have their ful- 
fillment. _M. Gentz 
became acquainted 
with this singular 
damsel-errant on her 
return from her great expedition into the terri- 
tory of the Gazelle River, on which expedition 
she had the misfortune of losing her mother and 
her aunt, who, in their devotion, had followed her 
adventurous steps. Her physician, Dr. Steud- 
ner, had also died from the effects of the cli- 
mate; and Mademoiselle Tinné, bereaved and 
dispirited, retraced her steps to Cairo. But she 
assured M. Gentz that nothing should induce her 
to return to Europe; and she rejected the solici- 
tations of her step-brother, who actually came 
from England to Cairo to escort her back. Her 
desire and intention was to build herself a resi- 


re ny 





hope of recovering her strength. A casual quar- 

rel between some camel-drivers of the savage 

tribe of the Tuaric and her own Dutch servants 

one morning brought her to the scene of action, 

— a javelin was thrust through her from be- 
ind. 

The actual addition to their knowledge which 
African geographers owe to Mademoiselle 'Tinné 
was made in her expedition to the Gazelle River. 
They succeeded in ascertaining the position of 
the water-shed which marks off the basin of the 
Western Upper Nile in this direction, and ob- 
tained vague cognizance of a central African in- 


| big women from the Soudan adorning themselves 
| with bits of broken window - glass, long-haired 
| Nubian hounds, and an old white-bearded Ber- 


| 
| 
| 


ber who acted as porter. The lady, dressed in 
Oriental mourning habits, and wearing an ex- 
pression of deep sadness on her countenance, 
occupied a twilight saloon which had been an 
ancient harem, with marble floorand quaint East- 
ern furniture. Her most interesting accessories, 
however, were the eighteen ethnographical spec- 
imens, children of different tribes of the interior, 
who had voluntarily followed her, in order to es- 
cape from the doom of slavery in their native 

homes. It was told 
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ALEXANDRINE TINNE ON HER TRAVELS.—(Deawn From Lire py M. Gentz.) 


of black dependents. Her project now was to 
journey from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, for which 
she endeavored to obtain the assistance and com- 
panionship of the experienced African traveler, 
Gerard Rohlf, then in Rome; but he had just 
been engaged to accompany the English expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia. It was in the wild regions of 
the Sahara, between Mourzouk and Ghat, that 
Mademoiselle Tinné met her fate. She had in- 


tended to remain at or near Ghat till the follow- 
ing autumn, previously to prosecuting her longer 
journey as far as to the territories of the Sultan 
of Bournou, living out in tents all the time in 








land sea, possibly larger than Lake Nyanza, situ- 
ated at about the third degree of north latitude. 





| coverable equivalents or consolation. 


M. Gentz’s account of his visit to Mademoiselle | 


Tinné at Cairo is picturesque and characteristic. 
When he asked his way to her abode he was di- 
rected by the donkey boys, who all knew her well 
as the “* Dutch countess,” who made her dwelling 
almost a hospital for their animals when wound- 
ed or sick, The house itself was ruinous from 
Without; through tortuous: passages the visitor 
found himself in a court with three palm-trees in 
it; donkeys suntiing themselves on stone steps, 


negro slaves, boys and girls, lying on the ground, | man’s life. 








me, says the narra- 
tor, by a missionary 
who had met Made- 
moiselle Tinné in the 
interior of Africa, that 
she had often taken 
up a severely wound- 
ed slave on the ani- 
mal on which she 
had been riding, and 
proceeded herself for 
long hours on foot, 
wading through deep 
marshes. Mademoi- 
selle Tinné was very 
sympathetic. While 
I drew (he continues, 
speaking of his inter- 
view with her at Cai- 
ro) she sat in Arabian 
fashion, looking on 
the ground, and was 
never tired of telling 
me her experiences. 
The great marshy 
tracts of the Upper 
Nile regions had re- 
called the memories 
of her Dutch home. 
Again had theendless 
green flats on which 
her childish eye rest- 
ed risen before her 
mind’s eye. But she 
often felt that she had 
more than enough of 
green, and turned 
with longing to the 
thought of the yel- 
low, parched-up des- 
erts of the Sahara. 
Mademoiselle Tinné 
left no will, and her 
large fortune passed 
to her brother, a rich 
Liverpool merchant. 
On receiving the news 
of her death he sent 
one of his sons to 
Tripoli, and by this 
means the, assassins 
have been taken, the 
unfortunate survivors 
_of the massacre res- 
cued, and some prop- 
erty regained. The 
body of the murdered 
woman, according to 
a written request of 
her own, will be bu- 
ried on the spot where 
she died, and a plain 
mausoieum will bear 
record of her name 
and date of death. 











MARRIAGE AND 
CELIBACY. 


NY one, we think, 

who attempts to 
take a wide and im- 
partial view of life 
would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to 
give a clear, unwa- 
vering vote in favor 
either of marriage or 
celibacy. When the 
chances are so evenly 
balanced, we can not 
imagine why there 
should be such mor- 
bid anxiety on either 
side. We often think 
that a woman of lib- 
eral, refined tastes, 
fond of life, of socie- 
ty, of intellectual pur- 
suits, makes a disas- 
trous exchange when 
she surrounds herself 
with multitudinous 
cares of life. Even 
if we take the ex- 
treme case of those 
who must do some- 
thing for their own 
livelihood if they do 
not marry, there are 
still undoubtedly dis- 
Mothers 
and daughters, for the most part, attach an 
exaggerated importance to marriage. They re- 
gard it as an end in itself, instead of being, 
as it really is, a means to an end. Marriage 
is not life, but the accident of life. Whether 
married or unmarried, whether engaged or not 
engaged, the actual or the spiritual side of relig- 
ion, intellectual pursuits, social and family claims, 
the ties of friendship and relationship, the eleva- 


| tion and development of one’s nature, will make 


up the main substance of a wise and good wo- 
Marriage, per se, ought not to be 
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necessary for usefulness or happiness, and cer- 
tainly could not alone confer them. When these 
beneficent energies are present, either state may 
be taken as God may send, without the risk ei- 
ther of ridicule or compassion. 








THE FLOWER-GIRL OF FLORENCE. 


*‘ 4 DIEU, paniers, vendanges sont faites,” is 

A the pretty, mournful refrain of a Provencal 
song. Itmight be sung now in the City of Flow- 
ers, which has new streets and squares, and public 

romenades and fountains, and banks and shops, 
alas! there are no more flower-girls! In 
the Cascine and cafés are now rarely, if ever, 
seen those dainty figures, so jauntily dressed, all 
possessed of the beauty of youth, and some r2- 
joicing in a loveliness of a nobler and rarer type, 
carrying basketfuls of the choicest flowers, which 
they used to proffer with the artless yet graceful 
courtesy of their country to passers-by. At the 
end of the season a sum of money was given for 
these flowers, so that all the ugly part of the 
transaction, the buying and selling, was hidden 
from view. The bouquets were given and re- 
ceived with smiles, and cordial words and merry 
farewells ‘‘ until to-morrow” were exchanged, 
and that was all. 

About ten years ago one of these flower-girls 
was a great favorite, and especially admired by 
the foreigners, English, American, and German, 
who stopped to hear the band in the Piazzone 
Cascine. c 

** Oh, auntie, look! what a pretty girl!” said 
Maud Halifax, herself a very pretty girl, to the 
lady who was with her. They had stopped to 
hear the music on one warm April afternoon. 
Maud had been leaning back, tired and exhaust- 
ed; for she was in very bad health when this 
lovely vision of a girl of her own age stood be- 
side the carriage and roused her. 

“She is very pretty,” said Miss Halifax ; 
‘* but, what is very strange, she is very like you.” 

“*Oh, aunt! how you flatter!” 

Tt was the fact, however; the English young 
lady and the Italian girl Were as like as sisters. 
Both had dark eyes, slightly aquiline noses, 
broad, low foreheads, and beautiful mouths ; but 
the Italian was as blooming as her own flowers. 
Maud was thin, pale, and languid. 

“Do you not think I am right?” said Miss 
Halifax, in French, to a young Hungarian officer 
who now came up. 

He assented hastily, but not before both the 
faces he had glanced at blushed to the roots of 
the hair, worn by both in the same way, drawn 
back in simple waves from the forehead. 

The flower-girl hastily threw some roses into 
the carriage, and vanished. 

**T am tired; let me go home,” said Maud. 

‘*Shall we see you this evening?” said Miss 
Halifax to the officer. 

“T do not know. Yes, yes; I will come.” 

‘The Halifaxes went home. 

The young officer followed the Aower-girl. 
She held out her basket to him. 

‘*T told you,” said he, with an air of authority, 
‘**that you were never to go near that carriage.” 

“Why ?” 

‘* Never mind; I have my reasons, Dredata.” 

‘¢ Shall I ever know them ?” ; 

‘No, perhaps not.” 

He turned on his heel, and was gone. The 
girl looked after him thoughtfully. ‘I wish £ 
knew,” she murmnred. 

‘* What do you wish to know?” said a young 
Italian artist who came up. ‘“‘I can tell you a 
great many things. Count Lindau, for instance, 
that young man who has just been buying your 
flowers, is engaged to be married to the rich En- 
glish girl at the Hétel de la Ville, who is so ill. 
If she lives to be married he will be a rich man ; 
for it is said her father has settled fifty thousand 
francs a year on her husband. What is the mat- 
ter, Drodata ?” 

‘I must gohome.” The poor girl's very lips 
were white. 

** Come, I will take you,” he said; for he saw 
she was trembling too much to be able to walk. 

They stepped aside from the busy crowd. The 
music was pouring forth its peals of gay melody, 
the sky was bright, and the flowers Drodata car- 
ried seemed laughing up in elfish mockery in her 
face ; but she thought of nothing, heard nothing, 
but the dreadful words Carlo Malaspina had spok- 
en: ‘Count Lindau is going to be married.” 

Why, then, had he for the last six months told 
her he loved her, and loved her only. Why had 
he said that he was glad he was a German, for 
that, as soon as she had married him, he would 
take her from Florence; and at Prague no one 
would look down upon her, for they would not 
know whether she had been a flower-girl or a 
countess ? Why? why? Alas! there was no 
reply. Carlo was well known to her. He had 
always been most kind to her mother and to 
herself. She called it kindness; but, in truth, 
it was sincere and devoted love which he felt for 
her. But there is often this terrible disparity 
and inequality in love—on one side fire, and on 
the other frost. The one loves, the other is 
loved ; and between the active and passive of that 
verb what a world of difference ! 

Drodata had no father. She had heard he 
had died when she was an infant at Venice; and 
Ida Benelli, her mother, had come to Florence, 
poor and heart-broken, to learn how to support 
herself and her child. No one knew more than 
that fact about the pale, beautiful woman. She 
was alone with her child, and worked hard at 
her needle to support both. She was, however, 


evidently of gentle birth, though she never al-. 


luded to the past ; and was as simple and unpre- 
tending as if she had always lived by the labor 
of her own hands. But evidently there had been 
a great sorrow in her life, and it was one she 
never got over. She was slways sad, and some- 
what stern. 











They lived on the ground-floor of a little villa 
near Florence, and the flowers they cultivated 
were sold by Drodata, Sometimes her mother 
accompanied her; sometimes one of the older 
flower-girls took charge of Drodata. 

Count Lindau had been staying at a neighbor- 
ing villa, and it was during his walks he had met 
Drodata. She used to go sometimes to see the 
lady at whose villa he was staying, and, after a 
few meetings, he told her he loved her. Droda- 
ta brought him to her mother, and Ida Benelli 
gave her consent to their marriage. She told 
him there was no disparity in birth between them, 
and that the secret of her life should be made 
known to him on the day of the marriage; till 
then she wished the engagement to be secret. 
Not even Carlo Malaspina, though he was so 
good a friend, knew of it. 

Now, as he took poor Drodata home, he first 
became aware of it. It was fortunate for Lindau 
that Carlo could not leave the poor girl, or the 
Cascine of Florence would have been disturbed 
by a summary act of vengeance. When they ar- 
rived at the villa poor Drodata dragged herself 
up to her room. : 

** Tell mamma,” she said, as the tears streamed 
down her face. 

Ida Benelli listened with set lips and kindling 
eyes. ‘*He shall not marry this English girl,” 
reg; said; ‘‘her father shall know what a traitor 

e is,” 

She went up stairs, kissed the poor tear-stained 
cheek of her girl, and went down again. ‘*Come 
with me, Carlo,” she said. 

Mr. Halifax was at dinner when he was told 
he was wanted. 

‘* Who is it ?” 

‘*A lady. She says she will wait.” 

‘** Who is in the drawing-room ?” 

**Maud is there,” said Miss Halifax. ‘She 
said she would have some tea there instead of 
dining with us.” 

When Mr. Halifax had finished he went to the 
drawing-room. ‘The lights had not been lit. 

He heard his daughter’s voice conversing with 
some one; and as his eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom he saw a tall,-slight form leaning 
over the couch where she lay. 

“TJ hear you wanted me,” he said, politely. 
** How can poet madame ?” 

At that moment the waiter came in, and the 
light fell on Ida’s face. 

**Good Heaven!” said Mr. Halifax. ‘Ida! 
Have the waves given up the dead ?” 

“*Ts it you—you—you?” and the poor woman 
fell at his feet. 

** What is the matter, papa?” said Mand, sob- 
bing. There was a good deal of confusion at 
first, but finally Ida was restored to her senses, 
and then Mr. Halifax explained, and Ida ex- 
plained. 

He had married Ida Contarini at Venice twen- 
ty years before. A year after their marriage, 
just before the birth of her child, Ida’s confessor 
so filled her with fears for her own soul and that 
cf the child about to be born that the poor wo- 
mau almost iost her senses. She determined to 
fly, and leave no trace by which she could be re- 
called. She threw her veil and mantle out of 
her gondola, and, disguised in an ecclesiastical 
costume, left Venice. There was a rumor that 
she had committed suicide. This was industri- 
ously circulated by the priest ; and poor Mr. Hal- 
ifax left Venice, miserable, and convinced that 
he was a widower. Two years afterward, to 
please his sister, he married a young English 


girl, who died in giving birth to Maud. e 


thought there was a curse upon him, that all he 
loved should thus be taken. He consigned Maud 
to his sister, and spent years in traveling in Egypt, 
India, China, Greece, Syria—every where but 
Ttaly—until he had been summoned home on ac- 
count of Maud’s health. On growing up 7 
had shown signs of great delicacy. For the last 
two years—she was now seventeen (Drodata was 
nineteen, but, from her health and bloom, looked 
as young, if not younger, than her sister)—she 
had been in Italy. She had regained a little 
strength at Florence, had gone out a little into 
society, and had met Count Lindau. It was well 
known that she was a rich heiress; he had pro- 
and been accepted. 

Mr. Halifax, from the moment he had re- 
turned to Italy, had become more melancholy 
and gloomy than ever; he seemed haunted by 
bitter and undying memories. He felt that his 
daughter also would be taken from him, and 
shuddered as he looked at her. It was a sad 
home, and Maud had been naturally pleased at 
the cheerful, genial manners of the young Hun- 
garian, and looked upon her marriage as an es- 
cape from the ever-deepening gloom of her home. 
But, once the marriage was settled, Lindau be- 
came cold and somewhat inattentive. The quick 


instincts of womanhood told Maud that she was- 


not loved; she had heard whispers of Lindau’s 
admiration for some beautiful flower-girl. When 
she saw Drodata, she had an intuitive knowledge 
that it was she. 

She was thinking of these things that night 
when the waiter ushered in a lady. Ida had 


. come up to her, and had also been struck appar- 


ently by Maud’s likeness to Drodata. 

In her beautiful, pathetic voice Ida had told 
Maud the purpose of her visit. 

**T have come to you to save you from a mer- 
cenary man,-as I would wish any one to have 
come to save my child, had she been thus be- 
trayed and deceived. He must lose you, as he 
has lost her.” It was at this point of the con- 
versation that Mr. Halifax had entered. 

Need I describe the happiness, tardy as it was, 
of these two reunited hearts? Need I dwell upon 
the warmth with which the two sisters accepted 
their new relationship? Need I say that Lindau 
was dismissed ? 

About a month afterward a carriage on the 
Cascine was the centre of attraction to all pres- 
ent, In it was Miss Halifax, and by her side 





was a lady of faded but exquisite beauty. Op- 
posite were two girls, so alike that but for the 
paler complexion and slighter form, they could 
scarcely have been known apart. They were Mr. 
Halifax’s two daughters. 

“Was not Count Lindau to have married the 
pale one once?” asked a young Italian of his 
friend. : 

‘*Yes; and he was in love with both, I be- 
lieve; but he has left Florence now. At pres- 
ent I should say the only man who has a chance 
with them is Carlo Malaspina.” 

*¢ But Malaspina was in love, I thought, with 
that beautiful Drodata, who was as good as she 
was beautiful.” 

‘*That beautiful Drodata is the eldest Miss 
Halifax. There was some family quarrel, and 
Mrs. Halifax lived away from her husband nine- 
teen years. He thonght she was dead, and mar- 
ried again. He only knew the truth a month 


“What a romance!” 
**Yes; and who could be a prettier heroine 
than our pretty flower-girl?” - 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roxzin.—Dolce far niente means the pleasure of do- 
ing nothing.—As our journal submits to the decision 
of the CEcumenical Council of the world as to its in- 
fallibility, any ‘‘gentleman may question the Bazar 
on questions of etiquette” or other. 

UninitiaTep.—You are perfectly at liberty to bow 
(for this is a gratuitous act of courtesy of which no 
one can have a right to complain) to “‘a gentleman 
you have met at the meetings of a society to which 
you both belong, though you may not know his 
name."—An exchange of photographs has become 
so common and conventional that it can be made 
between slight acquaintances without its indicating 
any sentiment beyond the mutual desire of possess- 
ing an addition to each other’s photographic collec- 
tion.—When “a gentleman sees you home” at night 
you may take his arm without his offering it, for it 
will be an allowable presumption on your part that 
it was his intention to offer it. 

A.—You can buy an elegant set—pin and ear-rings 
—of Roman gold jewelry for the price you mentioa, 
$75, and even less. This would suit all occasions and 
a variety of toilettes better than any of the fashiona- 
ble stones or an enameled set, and is less likely to go 
out of fashion. As your daughter is “fair with gold- 
en hair,” turquoises of pale blue, pearls, or the pretty 
enameled jewelry wonld suit her, if you are not de- 
cided upon the gold set. The firm you speak of (Ball 
& Black) is reliable, and, we believe, would be as anx- 
ious to please a “‘ far-off country customer” as a city 
purchaser. Read Bazar No. 52, Vol. IL., for further 
hints. 

A Reaprr.—Make your brown empress cloth suit 
by Pattern No. 1, Bazar No. 48, Vol. IL Trim with 
velvet bands of the same shade. 

A Constant Sussorrrr.—A black velvet basque 
well wadded would be stylish for a house basque for 
a lady of forty-five, and would give the appearance 
of size to her slender figure, See pattern in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. If. Make it short in front and pointed 
behind. Trim with lace and a ruche of black faille 
for heading. White lace alone, and white lace be- 
neath black lace, are fashionable for trimming black 
velvet. The basque just described worn with silk 
skirts of any color makes a dressy toilette. For 
morning wear a black cashmere jacket braided with 
gilt, like that shown in Bazar No. 52, Vol. II., will 
suit you. Sis 

Junz.—The Bazar is sent from the publication office 
at $4perannum. The postage is payable quarterly in 
advance at the office where received; 20 cents per 
year. 

T. E. H.—We will change the address of your paper 
at any time on tao weeks’ notice. 

Mrs. J. A. W.—We know of no book that will meet 
your requirements. 

Brepiz.—We make no charge for answers to corre- 
spondents.—The number on the printed label indi- 
cates when your subscription will expire. The paper 
is never sent after that time.—The copying-wheel can 
be used for tracing embroidery patterns.—We do not 
publish special patterns for individual subscribers. If 
you read the Bazar regularly as you say, you will have 
found almost every variety of worsted work described 
and illustrated in its columns. . 

InsuzEp.—Yon can get the Bazar of us for $4 per 
year in advance. We believe a news-dealer has the 
right to charge whatever price he can get for it; and 
if the party is foolish enough to pay it when he can 
get it of us cheaper, it is not our fault. 

Lavra R.—“ March's Parser and Analyzer” is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who will send 
it by mail on receipt of price.—Conant’s Binder is the 
best that we know for keeping the Bazar on file. 

Mrs. J. W. G.—Make a pink silk trained over-skirt 
to wear with your short white muslin skirt. A half- 
low square corsage and Maria Theresa sleeves of the 
silk may also be added. Make your gray silk a demi- 
train with black lace flounces headed by rose-colored 
or crimson silk ruches, raveled at the edge to form 
stinge, or else pinked. The waist need not be altered. 
Trimming and sasb like the ruche.—The article on the 
“Management of Plants in Winter,” in the last Number 
of the Bazar, will give you all the information you re- 
quire as to the cure of your plants. 

A. B. C.—The card with the names of the “Dr.” 
and his wife is to be regarded as a call upon both 
you and your husband. Their call is to be returned 
in the same formal way as it was made by them. 
Leave your and your husband’s card, if both names 
are on it, or cards, if not. The card of the second 
lady may be presumed to have been intended for you 
alone, and is to be acknowledged by you. The “car- 
riage” to which you allude is not an essential part of 
the courtesy, and need not be “returned.” 

Sunsorrser.—“ A free colored British subject” had 
undoubtedly, previous to the war, the same interna- 
tional right he now has to live ‘unmolested in one 
of our Southern States, and without liability to be 
sold into slavery,” but he might not have been left in 
the free enjoyment of such a right. 

Host.—If your guest is a foreigner, and don't un- 
derstand English, the company, if able to do it, should 
converse before him in his own language. 

Visrror.—Morning visits are generally paid between 
the hours_of 2 and 5 p.m. 

Horatro.—Whatever may be your friend’s general 
character, his particular habit of standing with his 
back to the fire is certainly not gentlemanly. 





Srupent.—You say you have “a poor memory,” and 
want to know the “ best means of improving it." We 
are no great believers in what are called ‘‘mnemon- 
ies,” or artificial aids to memory. The surest way of 
strengthening this faculty is by concentrating the at- 
tention, by forcible and continuous effort, upon what 
it is desired to remember. 

TracuEr.—The German plan is to put a slate and 
pencil in the hands of every child when beginning his 
education, that he may learn to form words at the 
same time that he is learning to pronounce them. 
Writing and reading are thus learned simultaneous- 
ly. Vhinking the plan a good one, we would advise 
you to try it. In answer, then, to your question, “At 
what age should a child be taught to write?” we say, 
as soon as he begins to learn to read. 

Inquirer.—Wordsworth, the poet, died on the 23d 
of April, 1850. 

X. Y.—The author of ‘Man and Wife,” the charm- 
ing novel now being published in Harper's Weekly, 
was originally a painter, and is the son of a painter, 
William Collins, R.A. 

H.S.—A communist has been cleverly defined: ‘One 


‘| who has yearnings for equal division of unequal earn- 


ings.” The communists are advocates for holding 
property in common ; hence the name. 

Puss.—The “‘ Happy New Year” may be wished first 
either by gentleman or lady, or by both simultaneous- 
ly.—The hand of the lady is not given to every visitor, 
and may be withheld from all.—Ladies in this part of 
the world do not make a practice of returning the calls 
of single gentlemen.—Courtesy does not require you 
to repeat a visit which has not been returned; you 
are, therefore, in such a case not obliged to make a 
farewell call.—In saying good-by to the person who 
has been polite to you during your “stay in town,” 
if he is a proper acquaintance, it is only ordinary ci- 
vility on your part to say that you would be pleased 
to see him at your home.—If your father is too old to 
escort you to a party, seek some one to accompany 
you among your married female friends, and not 
among your “‘ young gentlemen acquaintances.” 

K. G.—No reasonable person could object to your 
leaving the room on New-Year’s Day when you were 
“tired out,” particularly as you left.“ three other la- 
dies to entertain the callers,” who “came in a per- 
fectly thick stream."—We know of no more exhaust- 
ive life of Cleopatra than can be found in the various 
encylopedi Benzine may remove the spots from 
your lounge. 

PrrpLexev.—Evening dresses are made short for 
dancing parties. A short skirt with a separate train 
that may be left flowing in the evening or bunched up 
for the street is what you want. Trim with flounces 
of the same, pinked and pleated. 

M. E. M.--You can get an Index to Vol. IL. at this 
office or at the stationers’ in your own city.—We have 
never seen white lace shawls dyed to look as well as 
new ones. We would advise you to send your shawl 
to a French scourer, and have it cleaned.—Irish pop- 
lin is mixed silk and wool, and mixed goods do not 
dye well. Poplins can be cleaned, however, to look 
almost as well as when new. 

Maset.—Make your black alpaca suit by Fig. 1, Ba- 
zar No. 43, Vol. Il. Trim with pleatings of the same; 
gros grain bands and sash. For your wrapper use the 
pattern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. III. _ 

Winow.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
Number.—You should continue to wear your wed- 
ding and engagement rings, no matter what the jew- 
els in them may be. One or two diamond rings are 
not out of place in mourning ; but do not wear many. 
Wear a jet chain with your watch. A silk poplin is 
not at all suitable for you, a widow in deepest mourn- 
ing. 

E. L. C.—Read answer to “ Mittie,” in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. III. We have given numerous patterns of car- 
riage blankets in the Bazar. 

M. P. C. S.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. Make 
and trim it like the Brown Poplin Dress in Bazar No. 
2, Vol. III. Trim with satin bands and pleatings of 
the material. 

JuLt1a.—Pattern No. 2, Bazar No. 32, Vol. I1., will 
furnish a pattern for your little girl’s white dresses. 
White nansook and piqué are made in this way, the 
front breadth being entirely of fluted ruffles and 
bands of tucks or insertion. Infants’ dresses-are a 
yard long. Bazar No. 50, Vol. IL, will give you the 
details of an infant’s dress. 

L. P. E.—Pattern No. 2, Bazar No. 32, Vol. IL, is 
what you want. The waist and skirt of the front are 
in one gored breadth like a regular Gabrielle; the 
skirt behind is pleated to the waist. Your sample 
did not reach us, 

Carnre.—Make your blue silk a short basque with 
heart-shaped neck. The sleeves plain to the elbow; 
then ruffled. The skirt short and trimmed with pink 
flounces. Put blonde lace on the neck and sleeves. 
For a water-proof suit make a short dress with a 
wrap, cut by either of the patterns for plaid cloaks 
given in Bazar No. 45, Vol. Il. Trim with Hercules 
braid. 

Rustro.—If you want a house dress of your black 
empress cloth use Pattern 10, Bazar No. 2, Vol. IIL. 
If a street suit, Fig. 1, Bazar No.-43, Vol. IL. 

Ciara.—Friz your hair in front, roll it high at the 
sides, and wear chatelaine braids, or else long plaits 
down behind, like an illustration in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 





Mary A.—To trim your black dress with purple will 
make it look very sombre, and not so stylish as if you 
have it all black. We suggest bands of black velvet 
or else of gay Scotch plaid poplin cut bias, and placed 
as a heading above pleated flounces. For design see 
Pattern No. 10, Bazar No. 2, Vol. IL. 

Mo.ure anv Svsy.—Bazar No. 8, Vol. IL., will tell 
you all about fancy costumes. 

Mase. S.—Get a plaid long shawl and wear it like 
a burnous, or a black Astrakhan cloak, or else a plaid 
cloak like those illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. II. 

Hovsrxrrrer.—The recipe for ice-cream cake is as 
follows: Take 2 cups of white sugar, 1 cup of butter, 
1 cup of sweet milk, the whites of 8 eggs, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, + tea-spoonfal of soda. Rub the 
the butter and sugar together, add the eggs well beat- 
en, stir in the flour with cream of tartar, and lastly the 
milk in which the soda has been dissolved. Bake in 
jelly-cake pans. An icing is then made and spread 
between the layers of cake and on top of the last lay- 
er. For this take 3 cups of sugar and 1 cup of-water. 
Boil it to a clear thick sirup, and pour boiling hot over 
the beaten whites of 3 eggs. Stir the mixture while 
pouring in. Add a tea-spoonfal of citric acid, and fla- 
vor with vanilla. 

Wortn.—If a lady “cuts” you to-day, and recog- 
nizes you to-morrow, you should be courteous enough 
to conclude that there might have been a mistake in 
the first instance, and in the second, giving her the 
benefit of tne doubt, you must take and acknowledge 
the proffered courtesy. 
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A NEW PERFUME. 


Tue choicest perfume of the season is the Ex- 
TRACT OF STEPHANOTIS, one of the most exqui- 
site of LetcHrorp’s popular Floro - Heraldic 
perfumes. This delicate odor, in elegant cut- 
glass bottles, with beautiful emblematic labels, 
is for sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Dr. Ayrr’s Lasoratory, that has done such won- 
ders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which advanc- 

* ing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His Via- 
og mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under po oa to him, 
for the good looks as well as health of the community. 


—{ 4 














Copryinc WueEe.—B: 
vented Rig Chas Wheel patterns may be transferred 
ny 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the pplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting egies of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
- will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. , 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvucep Priogs, consisting of 
PARLOR, crm Car and CHAMBER SUITES, 
a 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 


A THIEF. 


He has been traveling about humbugging drug- 
ee and private parties, mixing up and selling a 
base compound which he calls WOLCOTT’S PAIN 
PAINT. All of Wolcott's 
white outside wrapper (wit 
out for counterfeits. Six pints of WOLCOTT’S AN- 
NIHILATOR, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, or 
one pint of Pain Paint, for Ulcers or Pain, sent free of 
express charges on receipt of money at 181 Chatham 
Square, New York, or one gallon of Pain Paint (double 
strength) for $20. Small bottles sold by all ——*" 

R. L. WOLCOTT. 





enuine remedies have a 
signature large). Look 





1 870%: STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” NOW, 
at the opening of a new year, is the time to 
subscribe for your year’s reading. For only 75 cts. 
you can have the cheapest paper in the world a whole 
year, and also, free gratis, mounted on a roller, prepaid, 
that superb parlor engraving “Evangeline.” This el- 
egant plate, engraved at a cost of $1000, is arven free 
to every subscriber to the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The “Banner” is Ledger size, 40 long columns, 8 pages. 
It is the liveliest, wittiest, and brightest sheet ever 
rinted. It ‘*ventilates” all Swindlers. It is full of 
“un, Fact, and Fanciful Reading, Wit, Humor, Fun. 
If you will send 75 cents, and the superb engraving 
and paper does not please you, we will return your 
money. Now 18 toe True. af 75 cts. for a whole 
year—superb engraving GRATIS. “Specimen 6 cents. 

Address “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 

Hinsdale, N. H. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 








POLISHES 
. TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


Q@ezepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
ET JEWELRY. — Just received from 


London and Paris the most magnificent designs 
of Jet Jewelry, consisting of the full sets— 





PRINCESS OF WALES, EUGENIE, PATTI, 
&e., &e., &e. 
Also, Bracelets and Necklaces to match. The above 


are well worthy the attention of the ladies. Orders by 
mail pancnaly, attended to. 
E. MYERS, Manager, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 








A GREAT OFFER. \ 





HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gangs, of six first-class makers, at 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THE HOLIDAYS, 

or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 

same to let, and rent money fe penn if purchased. 

New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 

gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 





The 


CHAS. A. DANA, 


ITOR. 
d best New York ne 


ha ta ete at 
an lubs, i Lec te 


ums. §; 
I, W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


OUND AT LAST.— Watches Superseded.— The 
Dollar -Keeper.—A Prerreot Gem.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass Attach- 
ment, poe Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. Will denote correct 
time, warranted Fivr years, ames and showy case, 
entirely of. metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 








entirely new, perented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 

Only $1 each, for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 

Tfade sw .. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MA C WATCH CO., Hinspatez, N. H. 





BABEER'S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. ; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 
AGIC. PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 


amusing, 25 cts. a package. Lisrary or Love, 
50 cts. Send to W. C. WEMY’ S, 8 Astor Place, N. ¥. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
. offer to close at the following 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES: 
LADIES’ POPLIN WALKING SUITS, 
handsomely trimmed, 
only $5 each. 
BLACK ALPACA DO., 
$10 each. 
RICH TARTAN POPLIN DO., 
$25 each. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK ‘SUITS. 
TARLATAN AND SWISS MUSLIN 
EVENING DRESSES, 
Paris-made, Elegantly Trimmed. 
Two SPLENDID 
WHITE SATIN BRIDAL DRESSES, 
Trimmed with Lace, Orange Blossoms, &t. 
A Few Paris-made 
SILK WALKING SUITS, 
Trimmed with Lace, &c. 
AT LESS THAN GOLD COST. 


To which the attention and inspection of their cus- 
tomers is respectfully invited. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 
| F soiree 





& CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 






2 Flannel Bands. @ $0 75....$1 50 
2 Barrow Coats. 3 00.... 600 
2 Flannel Skirts (embr’d) 5 00....10 00 
2Cambric ‘ 225.... 450 
kes be 350.... 700 

6 Linen Shirte......cccccccsces @ 150.... 900 
6 Night Dresses 2 50....15 00 
Da * 6 00....12 00 

6 Blips... .cccccccee 83 50....21 00 
WHODEs <<< cceccendace ese eau euacescay .10 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished -10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes..... - 450 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl... . 750 
1 Val. Lace Cap........+... 7 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
_ OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
ists and dealers 
hroughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 
rop’r, Cuas. K. 
EVRY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 


UN, MONEY, AND GAME.—The Hunter’s Guide 

will tell you how to hunt, fish, make ben boats, 
&c. How totan and cure furs, &c 27,000 sold in 1869. 
It is the ONLY real ‘‘Guide.” Every man and boy 
needs it. Nearly 100 pages, mailed free, only 25 cents. 
Beware of 10c.-paper swindles and bogus “receipts.” 
This is the only reliable book. Mailed for Day by the 
publishers, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, NOH. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HPL CaareIoy cme 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits eve 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Te 


MACHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREAT CHANCE!—Acents Wantep! 

—$1000 per year sure made by agents, male or 
female, selling our world-renowned Ev- 
erlasting White-Wire Clothes Lines. Cheapest 
and best Clothes Lines in the world; only 8 
cents per foot, and will last a hundred years. 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 7% Wil- 
liam St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$ 1 O IN 3 MONTHS AT HOME.— 

$10 will purchase an outfit, samples 
worth $50, and the deed of a whole township for the two 
best Agricultural Patents ever issued. Particulars 
free. Address J. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 


To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Dp MODENWELLT, the cheapest and best 
Fashion Journal. It gives over 1600 useful Il- 
lustrations, 280 full-sized Patterns, and 12 large Color- 
ed Engravings yearly. The ladies are delighted with 
it. Every one should have it. Only $3 a year, or two 
specimen we for 30c. Address 

8. T. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., New York. 



































HANDSOME ructt-cittr PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Addres3 C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ge Sent by Mail, prepaid, to any"part of the 
United Stakes, ae of the price. 





TENNYSON'S COMPLIME POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


2. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr- 
Liam Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


8. 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary 6n the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


4, 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries, Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


5. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. -By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Asnort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Mustrated from Designs by Dore, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $8 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


%. ; 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. Berna Epwarps, Author 
of “‘ Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations, Svo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


9. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lytron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


10. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor o 
Modern ber ay and Aisthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


11. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GreEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


12. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY;; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il-, 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


13. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. - 
ited by Bensamrin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vyo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


14, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTY’R. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarrnay, Author of * 1 tie Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


15. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘ The Harmonies of~ 
Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations, Svo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. ‘a 


WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epuunp Yates, 
Author of ‘Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
** Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


17. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pavt B. Du Cuat1yv, Author of ‘ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla ee &e. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

18, 


THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Asnort, Author of ‘* The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

7 19. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1512; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
— on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 

rom Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full oan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


20. 

UPHAM’'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departmeuts of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Upuam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


21. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper’s 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

Apam Bepr.—Tue M11. on Tue F'.0ss.—F etx Hort. 

— or Cuiericat Lirz and Siras Marner.— 
OMOLA. . 


22. 

THACKERAY’'S NOVELS: 

Vanity Farr. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, ig 50 cents. 
—PENDENNIS. 179Tlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 
—Tue Virerntans. 150 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tiur Newcomers. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tur Apventures or Prinip. 64 
Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents.—Hrnry Esmonp and Lover tur Winow ER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


23. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: : 

Harp Cass. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents.—Grrr- 
FiTa Gaunt; or, Jealonsy: illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
95 cents.—Ir 18 Never Too Late To Menp. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents.—Love Mr Lirtix, Love Mr Lona. 
Svo, Paper, 35 cents.—Foun Pray. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuitr Lirs. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Pra 
Worrrneron, Curistizr Jounstone, and Other Sto- 
ries. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tue CLOISTER AND THE 
Tizartu. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Ravens, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s WEekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's WEeExty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Winxir Conttns, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
* Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrrxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The y-r>- lady who buys a single number of Har- 
; Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


larper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
poe arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English langnage.—The Press, Phila. 


H ' M | 
arper’s magazine. 

Harper’s Macazinr has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical os gio of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance cf the 
favor which has been accorded to their eterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Maaazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Wervxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Maeazine, Harper's Week ry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaatnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrky or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine iv Harper's Perriopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLZ. 





War are kisses like creation?—Because they are 
made out of nothing, and are all very good. 


How does a sailor know there is a man in the moon? 
—Because he has been to sea (see). 


What is the most modest thing now in this house? 
with its 


When were there only three vowels in the alpha- 
bet ?—Before U and I were thought of. 


Which are the four most corpulent letters in the 
alphabet ?—O, B, C, T (obesity). 
bai a a 
Why is matrimony like a landed estate ?—It is a 
proper-tie. : 
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THE NEW HAT.—De.icutrut in THE Park. 
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Considering that Grieve wants Exercise, Mrs. Grieve has taken him out for a Healthy Walk. This is her Notion of Exercise. 


MASTER GEORGE (whispers). “I say! Kit 
Miss Kitty. “Ess! Cullen Jelly! Oh, so ni’, so Welly ni’! 














EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 


! Has Mamma been Telling you she’d Give you ‘a lovely Spoonful of Delicious Currant we , Oh, $0 nice, $0 VERY nice?” 
i ts ASTER GsorcE. ‘‘' THEN DON’T TAKE IT!” 
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THE SEX. 


First Grru. “What Business you to Hit my Brother?” 
Seconp Girt. ‘What Business he to Hit my Sister?” 
First Girt. “What Business is that of Yours?” 
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Mistrgss. “ Well, Cook, and what have you to Complain of ?” 
Coox. ‘Complain of, Mum? Well, Mum, and I think it’s enough to make any body 
Complain: when your Work’s so Hard as it’s nearly Worn me to a Skellinton! 





